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(New York Public Library) ; 
“With a good old fashion when Christmas 
was come, 
Gn call in all his old neighbours with 
hagpipe and drum.” 
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E have the spirit of Christmas 

when we think of what we can 
give, rather than what we can get, and 
always those who have the least to give 
seem most generous with their gifts. 
sritton tells of a little Negro 
boy on their plantation, who wanted ta 


Elizabeth 


do something for her Christmas. He 
had no money but he had a plan and 
came, beaming, to tell her about it. 

“T’se goin’ to give all the shoes in the 
Big House a shine, a real glory shine, 
and Ah ’clares Ah won't spit in de 
polish !” 

This was the spirit, if not the method, 
which we wanted our girls to have. They 
must feel that the gift, not its size or 
But they, 
being home economics students, were 
fortunate. 
taste and imagination for money and 
could create unusual gifts. A “pep” 
talk like that, illustrated with many ex- 
amples of inexpensive, easily made gifts 


cost, was the important thing. 


They could substitute good 


and pages of similar gift suggestions 
from current magazines, was all that 
was needed for inspiration. 

Some of the girls budgeted their 
Christmas money. Most of them had 
an average of five names on their gift 
list, plus a card list with practically no 
limits. And the girls with more than 
two dollars to spend were derided by 
the rest of the class as bloated pluto- 
crats! 

Mary 
seventh grader, spent her dollar and a 


Suppose we see how Jane, a 
quarter on gifts for her grandmother, 
father, little brother, 
year-old girl cousin, and best friend. For 
her mother, she made her first gift, a 
luncheon set of unbleached muslin, with 


mother, fifteen 


a runner, four place mats and napkins 
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The Spirit of Christmas Present(s 
Accomplishments of Home Economics Students With Little Money to Spend 


By Mary Margaret Lynch 


Quarryville High School 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


all fringed and dyed a soft blue. Othe 
girls dyed their sets yellow or jade green 
and we found a quite pleasing variation 
in color between the material and the 
fringe, which dyed a deeper shade. ‘The 
fringing was very easy to do and the 
unbleached muslin dyed beautifully, but 
Mary Jane might also have used bleach 
ed sugar or flour bags which can be 
bought in sizes approximately one yard 
square, for six cents apiece. The muslin 
was ten cents a yard and Mary Jane 
used two and a half yards, so the gift 
for her mother cost twenty-five cents 
There was no cost for the dye. It came 
from the “White Elephant Exchange”. 
“The White Elephant Exchange” is a 
regular feature of our Christmas gift 
making season. Here’s what it is and 
how it operates. Each girl brings in a 
cardboard box containing all the scraps 
of material, pearl cotton, sewing thread, 
unusual buttons, dye, bias tape, ten-cent 
dolls, 


odds and ends that she can assemble 


store ribbon and miscellaneous 
The girls spread the contents of their 
boxes on the sewing tables and afte 
time has been allowed for inspection of 
wares, a period is devoted to barter and 
exchange. At current rates, Mary Jane’s 
package of French blue dye commanded 
a quarter-yard of half-inch elastic, three 
bright red buttons and an old black cot 
ton stocking! A cigar box is worth, at 
1937 rates of exchange (quotations for 
1938 not yet available), one small, slight 
ly battered, walnut picture frame. On 
White Elephant Day, the girls are in 
their element. They are combination 
Shylocks and bargain-hunters and_ the 


atmosphere of the home economics roon 


on that day is a hodge-podge of Lon 
don’s Caledonian Market, the Paris Flea 
Market and the pushcart parade on the 
lower East Side of New York. 

Mary Jane is a shrewd trader and 
speedily acquires a half-yard of red and 
white flowered cotton print and a large 
piece of a discarded automobile inner 
tube. She uses the print to make a set 
of two pot holders and to border a plain 
linen tea-towel, for her grandmother 
The yard of linen and cotton toweling 
cost eighteen cents. Two thicknesses of 
inner tube cut according to a pattern 
carefully stuffed and 


class, 


made in 


blanket-stitched together, created a most 


dashing Donald Duck for the small 
brother. Cost? A yard of orange bias 
tape! 

For her cousin, Mary Jane made a 


She had to buy a blotter in 
her cousin’s favorite blue, but the two 


desk set 
accessories she made herself. They were 
a pen and pencil box made from a round 
oatmeal container with the top removed 
and a folder for writing paper and en 
velopes made from two sheets of card 
board. The box and the folder were 
covered with a pink and blue flowered 
wallpaper, matching that used on _ the 
walls of the cousin’s room. It was real 
ly part of a roll left after the room had 
been papered. The paper was put on the 
cardboard with a liquid glue something 
like rubber 


did not wrinkle, 


cement, so that the paper 
and the flat pieces were 
then pressed under weights to prevent 
warping. For the folder, the paper wa 
mitered at the corners and a piece of 
plain paper was pasted on the inside to 
conceal the rough edges. The front and 


back of the folder were joined with a 
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two-inch width of the gummed cambric 
used by book-binders. A narrow band of 
this same cambric was used to bind the 
top of the wallpaper-covered oatmeal 
box. The set was finished with a thin 
coating of paste wax, polished to a soft 
gloss. This gave a mellow, antique effect 
and also served to waterproof the paper. 
The blotter cost ten cents and the cam- 
bric was another dime, but there was 
some of that left and Mary Jane traded 
it to good advantage for two clam shells. 

Her father was Mary Jane’s greatest 
problem. He was not, she informed me, 
the kind of, father who wanted hand 
hemstitched handkerchiefs. “And”, she 
added honestly, “my hemstitching isn’t 
quite the kind you give for presents, 
yet”. Mary Jane’s father was a prac- 
tical man. She finally gave him what 
we considered a really good combination 
of gifts. First, there was a set of six 
pencils with his name on them, obtained 
by much diligent eating of ice cream 
popsicles on the part of Mary Jane 
(after lunch, of course, she said), who 
saved the coupons in each popsicle and 
sent five of them with ten cents in cash, 
for the pencils. To go with the pencils 
there were two five-cent notebooks, 
pocket size. But the practical father 
did have a weakness—smoking. So 
Mary Jane converted the clam shells, 
by dint of much buffing and polishing, 
into ash trays. The three presents for 
her father totaled fifteen cents. 

Mary Jane’s best friend was the kind 
who did appreciate fine handwork, so 
Mary Jane made, from the sheer scrap 
of printed handkerchief linen found in 
her mother’s sewing box, two handker- 
chiefs. She did not attempt the hem- 
stitching, but made a very dainty hand- 
rolled hem instead. The use of printed 
linen for handkerchiefs is rather a new 
thing for home sewers and Mary Jane’s 
were most attractive. She might also 
have made them from a plain linen ap- 
pliqued with simple squares or circles 
cut from bias tape in contrasting colors, 
and finished with a narrow rolled hem. 
This is easier than hemstitching. 

Mary Jane’s total expenditure for 
Christmas gifts was only seventy-eight 
cents! She says she could not have 
managed to spend such a small sum if 
it had not been for the White Elephant 
Exchange, but she had no trouble in 
finding a use for the forty-seven cents 
remaining from her original dollar and a 
quarter. ‘Twenty-five cents of the forty- 
seven, she spent on penny postal cards. 
On these, she made a border of holly 
leaves with bright colored crayons (a 
more experienced artist could create an 
original design and make it up in show 
card colors) and in the center wrote her 
Christmas greeting to her friends, in 
bright red ink. The postals were also 
addressed in the red ink. Mary Jane 
planned to spend twenty more cents on 
Christmas wrapping paper and _ cord. 
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The final two cents, she said, was for 
emergencies ! 

Other possibilities for Christmas gifts 
made in home economics classes by 
older girls are the very popular peasant 
aprons made of plain material or prints, 
with many bands of gayly colored bias 
tape for trimming; simple undergar- 
ments; stuffed cats and mammy dolls 
made from old stockings; and the ex- 
cellent copies of famous pictures repro- 
duced in popular magazines, mounted 
and framed in old picture frames. Often 
an attractive mat which is suitable in 
both color and texture to the character 
of the picture chosen, can be made by 
covering the cardboard mat with a care- 
fully fitted piece of material. I have 
seen an old Godey’s Lady’s Book illustra- 
tion matted in pin-point check blue 
gingham, and a similar picture matted 
with yellow dotted Swiss! 

Since we are in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, there is much interest 
in character dolls dressed in the pic- 
turesque costumes of the “plain people”. 
These costumes are really very easy to 
copy and if bought in the shops, are 
quite expensive. Girls who have little 
sisters find that one of the most delight- 


ful gifts is a doll’s wardrobe which re-: 
produces as closely as possible the dress- 
es worn by the little sister. This is not 
difficult to make if the little girl’s dress- 
es are made at home by the mother, 
for there are always left-over pieces. 

Food is a most welcome Christmas 
gift and one which girls enjoy making. 
Lessons on candy-making and Christmas 
cookies fit very nicely into this season 
of the year. It is not always possible 
to make quantities of these dainties in 
class, but class practice may well pro- 
vide the inspiration for Saturday candy 
and baking parties, held either at home 
or in the home economics room of the 
school. If a Saturday session is held 
at school, the cost of the ingredients 
used should be divided. 

These are only a few of the many 
Christmas presents which your girls and 
my girls can make. Once they are started 
on them, they will think of many more. 
If we can help our classes to see that 
little money is not a handicap if coupled 
with resourcefulness and imagination, 
then their gifts will, like those of the 
little Negro boy, have a real “glory 
shine”. There will be glory because 
they are not only zetting but giving. 





Christmas Presents from Copper 


By Will Higdon 


Home Economics Teacher 
Swannanoa High School 
North Carolina 


Last fall I happened to hear of some 
project work that was being offered by 
the WPA in Asheville, North Carolina. 
I saw several objects that had been 
made and became excited over the pos- 
sibilities of making my Christmas pres- 
ents at a low cost (most teachers can 
understand why). 

When I visited this project there were 
so many things being taught that I had 
quite a time deciding what I wanted to 
learn first. They were teaching wood 
carving, linoleum block carving, water 
colors, metal work, and modeling in 
clay. 

Metal work was finally decided upon 
because it is faster and neither very ex- 
pensive, nor hard to learn. Soon I was 
making any object I wanted from Ger- 
man silver, copper, pewter, and alu- 
minum, 

I was so proud of my work that 1 
took some of the best pieces to show 
to the senior class in Home Economics. 
When the class found how inexpensive 
and easy the objects were to make they 
were anxious to learn metal work also. 
The town in which our school is located 
is eleven miles from Asheville and it 


was impossible for all of them to go 
in for the course. They soon overcame 
that difficulty by deciding that I should 
teach them in school. When I told them 
the department could not afford to buy 
the necessary equipment, they wanted to 
know what kinds of tools were needed 
By the time I had finished telling them, 
we had enough tools promised to teach 
the entire school metal work and enough 
suggestions for borrowing equipment to 
balance the U. S. budget! 

Three work tables with vises were 
borrowed from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. The boys were also persuaded to 
make us some molds from wood on 
which to shape smaller objects. They 
also made us a wooden arm on which to 
mold bracelets. 

The girls brought three old flat irons. 
eight hammers (not claw hammers but 
the kind with a round knob on the end), 
tin shears, files, ice picks, awls, and 
glue. All of the tin shears were so 
large that we could not cut a curve 
with them, so it was necessary to buy 
a curved pair for eighty-five cents. 

The first problem for everyone wa 
the making of a round ash tray from 
copper. (We bought the copper from 
the Asheville Sheet Metal Works fo: 
forty foot.) The 
diameter of the ash trays was four 

(Continued on page 480) 
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Ellen 


(On December third a great many 
Home Economics clubs and classes will 
celebrate the birthday of Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, who is often called the “first lady” 
of home economics. The following ar- 
ticle is published in the hope 
that it will be useful to such 
groups.) 


O one can read the 

life of Ellen Henri- 
etta Swallow Richards 
without the feeling of hav- 
ing been comrade for a 
little while with a genuine 
human being. A woman 
whose interest swung from 
thought to thought with 
the zest and poise and 
pleasure of the old traveler, 
eager for what is new, glad 
to look again upon what is 
old. She was interested in 
the world about her, not 
merely as a thing she could 
use, satisfy her wants and 
grow great by, but as a 
field to stretch her mind in, 
a stage where every person 
is an actor. Throughout 
her entire life she possessed 
an insatiable mind and an 
intelligent curiosity that led 
her to look abroad upon all 
the field of woman’s life at 
home and in society, seek- 
ing better homes, more 
labor and health saving de- 
vices, and greater educa- 
tional privileges for wo 
men. 

These three activities motivated her 
life. In the preface to the first and 
second editions of her, “Chemistry of 
Cooking and Cleaning,” she describes 
the first two ideals: 

“The family is the heart of the country’s life, 
and every philanthropist or social scientist must 
begin at that point. Whatever, then, will en 
lighten the mind, and lighten the burden of care 
of every housekeeper will be a boon. . rhe 
establishment of more homes and their right 
conduct when established, which results in the 
better utilization of time, money and strength, 
means the perpetuity, prosperity and power of 


the nation 


“It is practical wisdom to use all that is 
known and to accept results as far as they prove 
beneficial, without waiting to learn all the 
reasons whiy Not that the search for reasons 
snould be abandoned, but that each bit of knowl 
edge should be applied as fast as gained.” 


In her later book, “Conservation by 
Sanitation,” Mrs. Richards thus de 
scribes her third motive, “Anowledge 


wtal to the health of the people should 
be made as accessible as possible at as 
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By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


Chicago, Illinois 


little expense and trouble to them as 
may be.” 
The accessibility of 


knowledge _ to 





everyone may seem a quaint idea to a 
generation that expects to go to college 
and to graduate—even if fond parents 
and teachers have to coddle them along 
for four long years, in order that they 
might walk out into the wide, wide, 
world with the certificate in their hand 
But in Ellen H. Richards’ day, collegiate 
education for women was in the future 

December, 1936, saw the centennial of 
the granting of a charter to the first 
woman’s college in the United States, 
Female College at Macon, 
Wesleyan College In 


May, 1937, a memorable event was the 


Georgia 


Georgia, now 


Centenary Celebration of the opening of 
Mount Holyoke 
1837. On October 8 and 9, 1937, appro 


priate ceremonies at Oberlin College 


Female Seminary in 


commemorated the beginning of college 
education for women and of coeducation 
on the college level, for it was at 
Oberlin a hundred years ago that. th« 


first women. students entered a_ co- 





her assistance in the 


as chemist for the 





H. Richards: A Genuine Human Being 


educational institution of higher learn 
ing. 

When Ellen Henrietta Swallow Rich- 
ards was born, December 3, 1842, in 
Dunstable, Massachusetts, the only child 

of Peter Swallow’ and 
Fanny Gould Taylor, the 
industrial revolution had 
not yet released women 
from the loom and _ spin- 
ning wheel. Education was 
an ideal for which to strive 
but few there were who 
ever attained it. Ellen H. 
Richards was not content 
with stopping at village 
school, where other girls 
had gone, but, as she once 
said, “was eager to do what 
never had been done be- 
fore.” Thus, she per- 
suaded her parents to send 
her to Vassar College, in 
September 1868, just three 
years after Vassar had 


been established. 


She left Vassar in June 
1870 with her A.B. degree, 
still yearning for more edu- 
cation. Against advice of 
well-meaning friends such 
as, “There’s no sense in go- 
ing further—it’s the edge 
of cultivation,” she kept on 
On the 28th anniversary of 
her birth, her application 
was accepted and soon 
after she entered the Mass 
achusetts Institute of Tech 
nology as the first woman 
student. In 1873, she received a B.S. de 
gree from the M.I.T., the first and for 
many years the only woman to be so 
honored. She married Professor Robert 
Hallowell Richards, head of the depart 
ment of mining engineering in the Mass 


achusetts Institute of Technology, June 


4, 1875, with whom she had been asso 
ciated as a student, as student assistant 
and as an instructor 

During the subsequent 36 years (she 
died in 1911), her chief activitic fol 
lowed three general lines: the applica 
tion of chemistry to living conditions 
and especially to sanitary science; the 
broadening of the field of science for 


women; and the development of the 


home economic movement, 
Under the first activity may be listed 
in addition to her work as a teacher, 


anitary survey ol 


the water of Massachusetts; her work 


Manufacturer’s 
(Continued on page 481) 
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On these two pages we_ present front of sled. Place packages on sled 


several attractive suggestions for wrap- and tie in place with cellophane ribbon. 
ping home made Christmas gifts, which 

are always the most appreciated. Be . Angels 

they bottles, jars, boxes, cans or “ma- Cut cardboard circle to cover top of 
terials in the raw” there are ways and jelly jar. Pierce two holes in center 
means of dressing them up in gala of cardboard 1” apart. Insert ends of a 


holiday clothes. 3” piece of No. 10 wire. Wrap ends of 


—__ wire together with a 1%” strip of white 

Make a cone of white mat stock 14” 
high. Cut strips of red or white crepe 
paper 244” wide across the grain. Slash 
into fringe 14” wide and 114” deep, grain 
running up and down. Curl fringed 
edge over scissors. Start at bottom of 
cone, and paste fringe in rows until 
cone is completely covered. Place tree 
over gift and hold in place with strands 
of silver tinsel. Fasten ends of tinsel 
to top of tree with bow of red ribbon. 
Decorate with silver stars. 


crepe paper cut across the grain. Punch 
hole in bottom of a cotton ball and place 
on top of wire for head. Allow %” 
of wire for neck. 

For the dress, cut a strip of white 
crepe paper the depth of the jelly 
jar plus 1%” for curling ends and 
pasting to foundation, Slash with the 
grain into fringe %” wide and 3% of 
the depth of the jar. Curl fringed ends 
over knitting needle. Turn top edge 
back %” and paste around edge of 
cardboard circle. Cover top of circle 





Bobsled with crepe paper. 
To make this simple sled cut two Red and black gummed dots form 

pieces of red tone craft paper 2” wider the doll’s features, 
and several inches longer than packages For the hair, cut two strips of yellow 
it is to hold. Fasten No. 15 wire on crepe paper with the grain 1” wide 
back along outer edges of one layer and long enough to reach from front 
with gummed paper tape. Paste second to back of head after curling ends over 
layer on top. Roll one end back to form knitting needle. Paste in place on doll’s 

head. 


A strip of clear cellophane gathered 
m2 and tied in center with spool wire forms 
; the wings. 

Three silver stars pasted on decorate 
the front of the dress. 


Christmas Drum (opposite) 

Paste a band of vermilion crepe pa- 
per around outside of a small cardboard 
container. Fasten diagonal bands of 
crepe in a contrasting color in place with 
gold lawyers’ seals. Invert the container 
and place on top of a paper lace doily. 

For the drum sticks, wrap two pieces 
of dowel stick with a %4" strip of white 
crepe paper cut across the grain. Re- 
wrap with a 4” strip of vermilion crepe 
paper to represent a peppermint stick 
Roll in clear cellophane and twist the 
ends together to hold in place. Place 
sticks on top of drum and tie in place 
with clear cellophane ribbon. 
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Christmas Basket 


A bright red ruffle decorates this Christmas 
basket so brimful of Christmas goodies. To 
make the basket itself, cut a strip of vermilion 
crepe paper 10” wide across the grain. Fold 
in half lengthwise and gather through center 
on sewing machine or by hand. Paste around 
edge of an ordinary market basket. Stretch a 
folded band of white crepe paper over pasted 
edge. Wrap handle of basket with white crepe 
paper. Decorate with large bow of red cello- 
phane ribbon and sprays of holly. Fill bottom 
of basket with white crepe paper moss. Wrap 
packages in cellophane and gay wrapjing pa- 
pers, and fill the basket to overflowing. Baskets 
of various sizes may be used and cost very 
little. 





ey en ce ent amt gan 













Star Package 






Cut two cardboard stars larger than the package they are 
to hold. 





the two stars and tie together with red cellophane ribbon 
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Paste silver paper on both sides of each star. 
Cover outside of package with silver paper. Place between 






















Holly Container (below) 


Paste strip of white crepe paper around outside of a 
cardboard container, grain running up and down. Stretch 
and pull through a crepe paper twister a ™%” strip of ver 
milion crepe paper cut across the grain. Paste in three 
groups of two strands each around outside of container 

Paste a strip of the white crepe paper around the outside 
edge of cover. Gather opposite edge into center and paste 
in place. Cut 3 holly shaped leaves from leaf green crepe 
paper and paste a piece of No. 9 wire to under side of 
each leaf. Fasten leaves and Christmas balls to cover with 
spool wire. 

The Christmas season presents an excellent opportunity for 
home economics clubs to make a little money for their treas 
uries. Home made candies, cookie Ss, jellies, cakes, etc.. made by 
members of the club and wrapped in such festive attire as is 
shown on these pages, are bound to be an instant success and 
sell rapidly. 

Home economics foods and sewing classes, in cooperation 
with the art department could well use these ideas as a 
Christmas project. 

The suggestions are also most appropriate for personal, in 
expensive gifts to family and friends. 


(Photographs on both pages from Dennison Manufacturing ( 


























OYS’ Home Economics work in 
B Cranston, Rhode Island, is founded 
on the principle that boys are members 
of homes as well as girls. To this end 


the work is not just cooking but en- 
deavors to give the boy an insight into 
many of the activities of the home and 
increase his understanding of homemak- 
ing. Junior high classes for boys are 
becoming very popular but it is the 
boys’ home economics course offered in 
the senior high school that the writer 
would like to tell about at this time. 
This particular course has been of- 
fered now for over four years in our 
high school. It is a one year course but 
credit for one semester will be given. 
It is a prepared course—that is, requir- 
ing home work, and earning full credit. 
It meets four times a week for a fifty- 
eight minute period. As Cranston High 
School is on a “rotating period” sched 
ule this brings one period a week at 
the luncheon time and so when any meal 
preparation is going on twenty minutes 
may be added to the period for serving 
and cleaning up. During the time that 
the course has been given a capacity en 
rollment has been maintained but this 
year it has gone beyond capacity so that 
two beginning classes and one advanced 
class are scheduled. This means about 
60 boys in all. During these years many 
experiments have been made for, as we 
all know, classes for boys have been in 
a very experimental stage, especially in 
the east. We are now beginning to feel 
that a firm foundation is shaping itself. 
\ few of these experiments and_ their 
results will be interesting to note here. 
Our course first started like many 
others because the boys petitioned for a 
course in cooking. Their petition was 
taken very lightly by the administration 
at first, but the teachers of home eco 
nomics were so anxious to give it a try 
that finally a meeting was called of the 
boys petitioning and their seriousness of 
purpose so clearly seen that the course 
was allowed to open. It was the sin 
cere desire in starting to give the boys 
what they wanted and still to make the 
work so purposeful that it would set the 
right standards for food work and not 
provide merely a “cooking lark.” Even 
in these early days the larger aim of 
“worthy home membership” was form- 
ing and when the book, “The Boy and 
His Daily Living” by Burnhams, Jones 
and Redford * appeared on the market 


* Published by Lippincott & Co., 1936. 
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the scope of the book gave confidence 
to the teacher and was immediately 
grasped for a new scope for the Cran- 
ston course. 

The next year the course was outlined 
to follow the book exactly and the first 
six units were given in the beginning 
course. In order to have some cooking 
in the advanced course a last unit on 
“Entertaining” was added, making five 
units for the advanced course. Krom 
this year’s experience it was felt that 
more cooking facts were needed, that 
the boy’s scientific mind needed more 
cooking information, and that the order 
of units would be better for our situ- 
ation if arranged differently. The boys 
were interested in every unit and seemed 
to enjoy the lessons on “Manners” and 
on “What shall I wear,” as fully as the 
cooking. “Building Better Bodies,” in- 
cluding the nutrition work, was the most 
difficult unit but the unit “Rules of the 
Game” did not seem to be the right ap- 
proach so another change was made in 
the way of experimentation. 

It was decided to start the course 
with the nutrition work, “Building Bet- 
ter Bodies,” and then put some of these 
lessons into practical form by cooking 
some good nutritious meals. From 
there manners could be taught and then 
“Time Out” and “What shall I wear” 
in the beginning course. The advanced 
course was left as before, using the rest 
of the hook, for that course was proving 
very satisfactory and interesting. This 
did give a resulting seriousness and a 
feeling of more purpose to the course. 
It also gave an excellent approach to the 
cooking work and took away the sense 
of cooking for fun only, for it added 
the understanding of good food for body 
growth. It had only one draw-back and 
that was in the clement of difficulty. The 
unit on nutrition had been the most dif- 
ficult and so placing it first discouraged 
some of the slower boys and the ques 
tion “When do we cook?” was on every 
tongue. As a boy’s course must be full 
of activity this presented a problem and 
led to the last step; one that has proven 
not an experiment but a triumph; and 
has solved all the difficulties. 

\ brief outline of the resulting course 
which has now been taught for three 
semesters follows: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


A Study in Home Activities to Increase Boys’ Understanding of Homemaking 





Unit I. What do you know about cook- 
ing? 
A. Introduction — terms, measure- 
ments, procedures 
B. The Breakfast Menu and _ its 
preparation 
C. The Luncheon Menu and_ its 
preparation 
D. The Dinner Menu and its prepa- 
ration 
Unit I]. Why do we eat food? 
A. Signs of good health 
B. Rules for nutrition 
C. The energy requirement 
D. Digestion, etc. 
Unit III]. How can you be socially ac 
cepted? 
A. Extending hospitality 
B. Being a guest; gifts 
C. General rules in public 
D. Dating the girl friend 
E. The traveler 
Unit IV. How can you be well dressed? 
A. Grooming 
B. Analysis of figure—use of line, 
color, etc. 
C, Right thing for every occasion 
D. Care of clothes 
Unit V. When is a House a home? 
A. Location 
B. Architecture 


~ 


>. House plans 
D. Art principles and their use in 
the home 
Unit VI. How can you live economi 
cally? 
A. Thrift 
B. Standard of living 


Budgeting 
D. Correct principles of buying 
Unit VII. What are your relationships 
with people ? 
A. Family 
B. Teacher—student 
C. Friendships 
D. Partnership in business 
E. Partnership in marriage 
Unit VIII. How may you give a party? 
A. Types of stag parties 
B. Duties as host 
C. Ways of serving food 
Outdoor—open fire entertaining 
Outdoor—dinner 
Buffet refreshments 
Stag supper party 
In all these units activities are set 
up so that the bovs learn by doin; 
rather than by merely discussing th 
problem. The first unit naturally 1 
full of activities. Unit II is probably th 
hardest to find proper activity for 

















the calculation of 


calories is always a most 


but 


interesting project. The 





boys are asked to list 
the food that they eat 
that day, making a note 
of the 
time. From this they 
definite 





quantity each 







make a_ very 
study of calories they 
did eat and adjust these 
on a nutrition basis to 
find the 
should eat. This is al- 
Ways revealing and car- 








calories they 


ries the unit along to an 







easy completion. 

In Unit III, dramati- 
zation plays an import- 
ant part with establish- 
rules. 





ing fundamental 
Then the idea of dating 
the girl friend brings 
the subject matter a 
practical application and 
the material goes along easily. 

In Unit IV the teachers are always 
surprised to see how the boy enjoys 
analyzing his own figure. The boys take 
each other’s measurements with all se- 
riousness and draw a silhouette on graph 
paper that far surpasses what the girls 
will do with the same project. From 
this they get a better understanding of 
the use of line and it seems to put them 
in a more receptive mood for color work. 
“Proper clothes for the occasion,” sells 
itself and sewing activities add to the 
enjoyment of the work on care of 
clothes. 

In Unit V, all the principles are shown 
by illustration and demonstration and the 
boy finds for himself an illustration so 
that his learning is visual. The big aim 
here is to give the boy an understanding 
of the woman's point of view and _ to 
have him see for him 
self the 
harmony created by the 


charm — and 


right use of the art prin 
ciples, 

In Unit VI he sets up 
a budget on an imagin 
ary but probable salary 








within a reasonable 
standard and tries to 


live within that salary 








(on paper) for a period 
This, 


takes the 


of three months 
of course, 
shape of an expense ac 
count kept on paper, but 
during the activity he is 
taught good principles 
of buying and ways to 
save by budgeting for 
the larger expenditures. 

Umt ‘Vil is 


discussional. 


purely 
Question 
sheets are prepared and it too! 
given out, one for each 
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great interest in activities of the home. 
shown here on a trip to study architecture and house planning. back to us to see what 






















Boys in the Senior high school home economic class at Cranston, take a 


individual subject as seen in the outline 
Some reading is done on the subject 
and then the boy fills in his question 
sheet for the class discussion. At the 
discussion period the teacher becomes 
one of the group and everyone gives 
his own ideas. When the discussion 
of a question has gone as far as the 
teacher thinks is necessary and right 
she summarizes the facts given and goes 
on to the next question. 

Unit VIII gives the boy a chance to 
cook again. Everything is activity with 
pupil planning and class planning being 
kept uppermost. All planning is for 
some type of a “Stag Party” both out 


door and indoor and it is arranged s« 
that the class may go outdoors threc 
times and have three or four affairs in- 
doors ending with a buffet luncheon 
party for five or six of the men of the 





The modern, well dressed man looks after his own wardrobe, and enjoys 


well as his more experienced sisters. 





A few members of this class are 





school faculty. This sum 
mary unit has done more 
to sell the course to the 
school than any other 
unit as it has shown the 
men of the faculty just 
what has been done fot 
the boys and just how 
serious the teachers are 
about making worthy 
home members. At first 
the men of the faculty 
definitely considered the 
course a joke; now they 
feel we are molding 
character. To this we 
owe our growth as well 
as to the many boys that 
have gone from the 
course happy to know 
more about a_ home 
Each “Open 


Night” these boys come 


Hlouse 


the boys’ class ts doing 
now and to talk over old times with 
the teachers, saying how much they 
truly enjoyed the work. 

\nother proof of their interest is 
shown by their entrance into regular 
loods classes. If a boy satisfactorily 
completes the first semester of Boys’ 
Home Economics he is offered the op 
portunity to go into the regular Foods 
Course as offered to the girls. At one 
time eight boys did this and now a 
Foods course without both boys and 
girls in it would be a very rare condi 
tion. In these classes one boy and three 
girls comprise a group. Thus boys and 
girls get a chance to learn how to plan 
and work out a good nutritious diet to 
vether Their likes and dislikes are 
often very different but the adjustment 


made is always very harmonious. l’root 


of the success of this project has beet 
evident because boys 
have not only elected 
Foods 1B but have 


moved through the en 
tire Foods work of one 
and a half years’ dura 
tion, 

We firmly believe that 
all boys should he giver 
a course for worthy 
home membership whil 
a few do want more 
definite cooking work 
And we further believe 
that a general introduc 
tion is as practical and 
as necessary in the case 
of the boy as it is in the 
case of the girl and that 
it gives a firmer, more 
dignified and worth 
while approach to happy 


family living in the fu 


He chooses the right tie, mends tears and sews on buttons, just as 
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“To shorten winter's sadness, 
In where the folks with gladness 
Disguised all are coming, 
Right wantonly a-mumming. 
Fa la. 


“Whilst youthful sports are lasting, 

To feasting turn our fasting; 

With revels and with wassails, 

Make grief and care our vassals. 
Fa la. 


“For youth it well beseemeth 

That pleasure he esteemeth, 

And sullen age is hated 

That mirth would have abated. 
Fa la.” 


O sang British mummers of bygone 

days as, masked grotesquely and 
garbed in fantastic attire, they stood 
without the manor doors begging ad- 
mittance to the revels within. 

The mummers, or guisards, as they 
were known in Scotland, were as in- 
separably associated with Yuletide revels 
of ancient times as are waits with the 
modern vigil of Christmas Eve. 

The word mummer, meaning masker, 
comes from the Danish mumme, or the 
Dutch momme. The custom of mum- 
ming, or masquerading in grotesque cos- 
tume during periods of festivity, is said 
to have originated in the rites of the 
Roman Saturnalia. Both men _ and 
women of ancient Rome held high fes- 
tival at about the same season as the 
Christian world celebrates Christmas. 
Masked and attired in all kinds of fan- 
tastic garments, the Romans gave them- 
selves up to an abandon of merrymaking. 
The early Church fathers, distressed at 
this state of affairs—especially since 
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many Christians donned masks along 
with their heathen friends—tried to in- 
terpret the pagan revel more or less in 
terms of Christian teaching. Miracle 
and mystery plays were the logical re- 
sult of this effort, while Christmas mas- 
querading became the popular outgrowth 
of Saturnalian revels. 

Mumming, it is true, sometimes was 
practiced at times other than Yuletide. 
In the main, however, it became asso- 
ciated with the festivities of the great 
winter holiday. An old tract on Christ- 
mas entertaining contains this charming 
reference to the custom: 

“Then comes mumming, or masque- 
rading, when the Squire’s wardrobe is 
ransacked for dresses of all kinds. 
Corks are burnt to black the faces of 
the fair, or make deputy moustaches, 
and every one in the family, except the 
Squire himself, must be transformed.” 

Mumming was not always so innocent 
as the foregoing passage would lead us 
to believe. During the fifteenth century 
and later, many murders and robberies 
were planned and executed under the 
guise of mumming. History records that 
a plot to murder Henry IV was organ- 
ized under cover of a Twelfth Night 
mumming. Fortunately for the king, 
the conspiracy was discovered in the 
nick of time. By Henry VIII’s day the 
practice of mumming had become dan- 
gerous to persons of high station. Con- 
sequently, the king issued a proclamation 
that anyone going to a manor house 
masked and dressed as a mummer, 
should be arrested as a vagabond, jailed 
for three.-months and fined at his mon- 
arch’s discretion. 

Despite Henry VIII’s edict, mumming 
flourished in the British Isles for many 
years. The mummers, often performers 
of talent, were welcomed for their amus- 
ing quips and grotesque antics. One of 
their specialties was the time honored 





Mummers 


and Waits 


of Christmastide 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
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play of St. George and the Dragon. 
Often the actors were youths who, ac- 
companied by drummers and other mu- 
sicians, made the rounds of kitchen 
doors on Christmas Eve. The players 
usually were accompanied by the Doctor 
who carried a huge box of pills for the 
“wounded” and “killed.” St. George al- 
ways was victorious over the wicked 
Turk. The Turk vanquished, the Dragon 
gasping in agony, the wounded restored 
by pills, the actors finally stated the real 
object of their performance in rhymes 
such as the following: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, 

Our story ts ended, 

Our money-box is recommended ; 

Five or six shillings would do us no 
harm, 

Silver, or copper, or gold, if you can.” 


The Scotch guisards, unlike their Eng- 
lish cousins, were expected to appear on 
each of four nights,—Christmas, Hogma- 
nay, New Year’s Day, and Handsel Mon- 
day. The performers, who never num- 
bered less than three, went from house 
to house giving a play called Galatian. 

Welsh mummers, like minstrels of old, 
went from manor to manor, not with 
crude horseplay and coarse jest, but with 
a burden of music and song. Coming 
to the closed door a singer improvised 
a song appropriate to the occasion. Of 
course, the lord of the manor was pre- 
pared for the visit. It was more than 
likely that he had engaged the services 
of a fine professional singer to respond 
to the itinerant musician. Back and forth 
through the closed door the verses flew, 
each singer surrounded by an admiring 
group of listeners. At last, however, 
the singer within the house let himself 
be outdone by his opponent. The doors 
were thrown open and the itinerant 
singer and his band invited to share 
Yuletide bounties at the manor. 

Christmastide mummers are as popu 
lar in modern Europe as they were 1" 

(Continued on page 483) 
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T has become a generally accepted 

fact that careful, methodical budget- 
ing will insure the highest possible stand- 
ard of living on any stated income. I have 
often gone a step farther, and made the 
statement that no family can possibly 
live within its income unless it does 
budget. Although we all know people 
who live comfortably, keep out of debt 
and enjoy their share of luxuries with- 
out keeping a single written record, be 
assured that these apparently gifted 
people do budget their incomes. Their 
system is mental, and in some cases 
almost subconscious, rather than writ- 
ten, but it is budgeting, and they do a 
good job of it. 

Three systems of budgeting are in 
general use—the mental system, the en- 
velope method, and written records. The 
mental system works out well enough 
in a few remote cases, but as practiced 
by the average family, usually consists 
of putting away one-fourth of the rent 
each week, and letting everything else 
scramble for the rest of the income. 
This usually means a case of “first 
come, first served,” and results in con- 
stant shortages, juggling, and worry. 

In the envelope method, the income 
is divided among the various household 
expenses, and each week the proper 
amount is placed in an appropriately 
titled envelope. All payments are made 
from the proper envelopes, and a sup- 
plementary written record may be kept, 
but usually is not. This method is de- 
scribed in detail in Farmers Bulletin 
#1553, entitled “Planning and Recording 
Family Expenditures.”"** “McCall’s 
Spending Plan’? includes a more elab- 
orate description of the envelope method. 
The booklet itself includes a bound set 
of envelopes printed with headings, in- 
structions, and forms for keeping sup- 
plementary records. 

Both of the aforementioned publica- 
tions also contain a wealth of informa- 
tion on budgeting science in general 
and the written record system, which 
will be discussed later in this article. 

Four main disadvantages render the 
envelope method impractical for the use 
of the average family: If no supple- 
mentary record is kept, past experience 
cannot be used as a guide in planning 
future budgets; a great deal more 
money than is ordinarily required for 
everyday living must be kept in the 
house, and danger of loss or theft is 





* Addresses given on page 488. 
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always present; there is no way to 
handle checking accounts or charge ac- 
counts; and, most important, the correct 
change never seems to be present in 
the required envelope—we have _ to 
switch money from one envelope to 
another, forget to pay back, and soon 
become so involved that we throw up 
our hands in disgust. 

Written records are a necessity in 
budgeting an income properly, and the 
fundamental system may be described 
briefly as follows: Compute or estimate 
the income for a given period, usually 
one year, and decide from your own 
past experience or other available in- 
formation how much of this income can 
be allocated to the various household 
expenses, savings, etc. The rest of the 
job is record keeping—all expenses are 
listed under the proper heading, and at 
regular intervals a comparison of actual 
expenses is made with the previous 
estimates. The results of this compari- 
son determine what changes, if any, 
must be made in income allocation, or 
standard of living, or both. 

The first step, that of income alloca- 
tion, requires a great deal of study and 
analysis, and is in itself the science of 
budgeting. This subject will not be dis- 
cussed in this article, as it is a thing 
apart from budget systems. A proper 
system of keeping records, however, is 
as important as setting up a proper 
budget. One is useless without the 
other. 

Budget books are on sale in stationery 
stores by the dozen, savings banks beg 
their depositors and the general public 
to accept a free budget book, and 
almost all newspapers and magazines 
offer the ultimate in a budget system. 
Most of these are practically identical, 
but a few do offer original systems 
and valuable text matter. A teacher of 
home economics would do well to in- 
clude some of the better publications in 
her reference library. 

The most common type of budget 
book is the columnar expense record. 
Most of these consist of three forms: 
an estimate sheet, daily expense record, 
and yearly summary. The _ estimate 
sheet is for use in computing the antici- 
pated income and apportioning it among 
the various expenditures. The daily ex- 
pense record provides columns, blank or 





General Use 






with printed headings, for recording 
day to day expenses—these columns are 
totaled at the end of the month, and 
a space is provided for a comparison 
with budget estimates. The yearly sum- 
mary gathers monthly totals for each 
expenditure and provides for annual 
totals, presenting a bird’s eye picture of 
income and expenditure, and a com- 
parison of these figures with previous 
estimates, which is used in preparing 
the following year’s budget. 

“Woolson’s Economy Expense Book,” 
published by the Samuel Ward Manu- 
facturing Company, is probably the most 
elaborate budget book of the columnar 
expense record type. It contains 112 
pages, and provides for four years’ rec- 
ords, Its text matter is an ambitious 
piece of work, devoting several pages 
to quotations from authorities and 
arguments intended to sell the purchaser 
on the idea of budgeting, and going into 
great detail as to instructions for use 
of the book so as to provide for ulti- 
mate financial independence. The claim 
is made that this book represents the 
lifetime experience of an_ expert 
accountant, but, other than a greater 
number of pages and a more expensive 
binding, its record keeping section 1s no 
different from that of dozens of other 
books of the same type. 

The same company publishes a similar 
book under the title of “Personal and 
Household Expense Book,’* which pro- 
vides for one year’s records. 

The National Blank Book Company’ 
publishes two types of ‘expense record 
books. These are simple, practical sys- 
tems, reasonable in price, and are to be 
recommended to the average family 
starting its first formal budget system 

“Family Budgets Made Easy,’* by 
Charles F. Breitzke, is published by 
Lefax, Inc. The forms are of the 
standard columnar expense record 
type, but the text matter is probably 
more comprehensive than that of any 
similar book on the market. The author 
gathered his material mainly from gov- 
ernment publications, and goes into a 
great deal of detail in each division of 
his book. Charts, graphs, and tables are 
used to good advantage. In brief form, 
it presents a complete picture of budget 
science, and includes valuable data on 
scientific money spending. Like other 
Lefax publications, it is loose-leaf and 
pocket size—this is its only disadvan- 


(Continued on page 486) 
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A Survey of Home Economics Education 


In its Relationship to the Improvement of the General Dietary of School Children 


Part Il—1900-1914 


i i= period between 1900 and 1914 
saw rapid strides made in home 
economics education largely because of 
the untiring efforts of its leaders, espe- 
cially Ellen Richards. 

In 1906 she made a simple but most 
practical recommendation regarding 
school lunches. She suggested that the 
lunch brought from home should be sup- 
plemented by one hot dish prepared at 
the school by the girls under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. In many cases it 
would probably be just a cup of cocoa 
for each child, or some other simple hot 
dish in place of or in addition to the 
cocoa as the facilities permitted. Mrs. 
Richards had the project completely 
worked out even as to details.* She 
suggested that one group might prepare 
the food, while another set a simply but 
correctly arranged table. The fact that 
there should be a “set” table and that 
paper plates and table cloths should be 
used to eliminate the “dish washing 
bug-bear” carried out the theory which 
she had but recently set forth—that 
there is a definite relationship between 
the mental attitude while eating and the 
digestive processes. Mrs. Richards an- 
ticipated the fact that school teachers 
would claim that they had no facilities to 
carry out the lunch project by illustrat- 
ing her book with ways in which wooden 
packing cases and such simple material 
could be converted into the necessary 
equipment. Even if such simple means 
could not be employed, Mrs. Richards 
still maintained that there was no reason 
why children should be deprived of a 
hot dish during school hours. Why 
could parents not prepare the hot dish in 
rotation? A simple home-made “fireless 
cooker” could be used and one mother 
could prepare the cocoa cach day. The 
task would not fall to her more than 
once a month on an average and her 
child would be benefited so much! 

Ellen Richards’ early leanings toward 
the practical angle of home economics 
education was again manifest in’ her 
“parable” teaching methods. |When 
teaching the classification of food and 
the relationship of mineral salts to bone 
structure, she allied the facts with sim- 
ple well-known ones in order to facilitate 
learning. She was the first to say that 

* “Good Lunches for Rural Schools Without 
Kitchens.”” Ellen H. Richards. 

1 Richards, “First Lessons in Food and Diet.” 

21. Norton, ‘Foods and Dietetics.” ; 

* Colorado State College Bulletin, ““Trends in 


Home Economics Education,”” (1937. 
4 Educational Review, (1917). 
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lack of dietary knowledze was re- 
sponsible for erroneous food theories 
and the currently popular “frills.” 

Until this time little home economics 
education had been carried on by the 
social service agencies. When Lucy 
Gillett of the New York City Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of the Con- 
ditions of the Poor began her work 
among the undernourished children in 
day nurseries many people felt that her 
task was hopeless. However, with the 
cooperation of the head-worker of the 
settlement house and the children’s par- 
ents, she carried on a system of nutri- 
tional experiments whose results we will 
examine later. 

In considering the dietary of the 
school child in the period between 1900 
and 1914 let us look at it from two 
angles, the general trend, and the prog- 
ress made as a result of home economics 
training in the earlier generation. 

As a whole, there was little attention 
paid to the diet of the school child. 
“The normal child can select his own 
food” and “children can eat anything 
but fried or soggy foods” was the gen- 
eral opinion.” A young child was per- 
mitted to eat “what was on the table as 
long as he chewed it well.” Lack of va- 
riety and quantity of fruits and vege- 
tables, especially vegetables, still existed 
to a large degree. A day’s diet pre- 
scribed for a young child included four 
ounces of orange juice but no mention 
of fruit and vegetables was made. 

One hundred grams of protein daily 
was considered essential. Under the 
prevalent dietary of the times, large 
quantities of meat and fish, more than 
most children could eat, would have had 
to have been included in order to make 
up the one hundred grams. A simple 
and advantageous alternative would have 
been the inclusion in the diet of cheese, 
milk and whole grains to make up the 
protein requirement. 

Aside from the general increase in the 
intake of milk and whole grains, we find 
that the progress made in child dietetics 
after the first generation of home eco- 
nomics education lay in the mental aspect 
of eating. The fallacy of the concept 


“ 


that certain foods “should not be mixed” 
had been brought to public attention. 
Also the fact that it was often a dis- 
turbed state of mind which had led to 
indigestion rather than a certain food, 
was propounded. Some, of course, re- 
fused to accept these new ideas, but the 
number who did made it worth includ- 
ing these steps under “progress.” 


By Doris Zumsteg, Dietitian 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York City 


Setween 1915 and 1927 home _ eco- 
nomics education broadened in scope and 
incidentally in the number of people di- 
rectly affected by it. As to curriculum, 
the fields which were previously intro- 
duced were augmented by new ones 
which included budgeting, consumer 
problems, food courses in preservation, 
food for the entire family unit and in 
relation to family health, and the gradual 
inclusion of dietotherapy.* This last sub- 
ject, as we know it now, was not well 
developed until the last half of the era 
under discussion. The rapid develop- 
ment of the home economics curriculum 
incurred the criticism of some leaders 
in the field who felt that the curriculum 
was not always thought out completely 
before it was established. An objection 
was raised that the increased number of 
art courses were pushing out more nec- 
essary courses in foods.‘ 

Another criticism was that there was 
no interrelation between science courses 
and home economics. Those who were 
familiar with the outstanding scientific 
work of Ellen Richards in regard to 
sanitation problems felt that there was 
far too little of it being taught in the 
schools. One serious and well justified 
criticism lay in the fact that little or no 
emphasis was being placed on the low 
cost dietary in the schools. It is true 
that the foods used in school home eco 
nomics classes were not of the unusual, 
out-of-season type, but no work was 
being done to show the students how to 
substitute one food with a cheaper one 
with the same food value. 

The newer trends of thought led to 
simple common sense in home economics 
Its sponsors led in the belief that there 
is a definite relationship between a child’s 
dietary and his physical and mental con- 
dition in later life. Thus it was wiser 
to eat sensible, simple food than to pay 
for illness and inefficiency later on. The 
relationship of outdoor exercise and suf 
ficient rest to appetite and digestion were 
being stressed in home economics courses 
for the first time during the period be- 
tween 1915 and 1927. Accent was placed 
on the necessity for outdoor athletic ac- 
tivities for girls as well as boys. 

In 1921 a noteworthy forward stride 


(Continued on page 478) 
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EPRECIATION of equipment is 
accelerated or retarded by the de- 


gree of care expended in its mainte- 
nance. 

Very good equipment can quickly be 
come unserviceable by neglect, abuse 
or indifferent cleaning. The problem 
originates in the initial planning and 
purchase. Materials should be selected 
and embodied with due regard for the 
purpose intended. Granted prescribed 
limifations in permissible expenditure, 
sagacious planning today goes very far 
towards large accomplishment with 
comparative modest cost. 
of non-essentials, a hewing to the line 
as to unit capacities and no more, espe- 
cially with regard to the standard ma- 
chinery, such as dishwashers, actual 
refrigerators, 


Elimination 


cooking apparatus and 
usually leaves sufficient money for other 
sensible needs, and quality. 
subject to 
special care—notably 


Equipment intermittent 
usage requires 
school installations which are shut down 
vacation periods. The _ entire 
meticulously 


during 
equipment should — be 
cleaned, and stripped of all food stuffs 
of any type whatsoever. The standard 
machinery should be gone over and 
any necessary mechanical adjustments 
made, bearings oiled and each unit 
checked for loose screws, bolts, ete. 
Steam coils should be shut off, water 
lines emptied, steamers scrubbed out, 
thoroughly rinsed and left with the 
compartment doors slightly open; the 
ranges cleaned, burners, cocks and mani- 
folds freed from the usual accumula 
tion of grease; the oven walls or sheath 
ing scrubbed down and examined for 
rust and if indicated these areas scraped 
down and given a coat of Japan; fire 
brick repaired if needed; hinges and 
handles tested for looseness. 

The dishwasher should be thoroughly 
cleaned, stripped of canvas partitionings 
and the doors left open, providing for a 
free circulation of air. 

Curtains, where used, should be 
scrubbed and rinsed out at the end of 
each day’s operation. This will lengthen 
their life. It is a good plan to have two 
sets of curtains and alternate them. 
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Equipment and Its Care 
Points About The Kitchen Which Affect 


By Owen Webber 


Counsel on Public Feeding 
New York City, N. Y 


With most spray-type machines, the 
interior parts are easily kept clean, 
provided, of course, that a good wash 
ing compound is used in the machine. 
Soap and soap powder should not be 
used since with the special conditions 
encountered their action is not effective 
and they frequently bring about an ac 
cumulation of grease. 

Where water used is hard, the in 
terior parts of the machine will fre 
quently become coated with insoluble 
matter which is difficult to remove. In 
some instances, this accumulation is an 
insoluble calcium curd, a by-product of 
lime from the water, and vegetable as 
well as animal fats (which are flushed 
from the soiled dishes), also the deter 
gent used in the machine. 

In sections where the water is quite 
hard, a water softener is often an ex- 
cellent investment both from the stand- 
point of improving results and reducing 
operating costs. 

The newer washing compounds help 
reduce the deposits resulting from the 
use of hard water at a high tempera- 
ture by their tendency to hold the hard- 
ness in suspension instead of precipi- 
tating it in a manner that results in a 
heavy coating on both the dishes and 
the interior parts of the machine. While 
they are slightly more expensive than 
the ordinary powders, the compounds 
using sodium metaphosphate as a_ base, 
are well worth the difference. 

Means for removal of deposits are 
known but the work should be entrusted 
to the representative of the company 
from whom the machine was purchased, 
or handled by the engineer or someone 
who can be safely trusted to follow out 
the directions and take the necessary 
precautions against damaging the equip- 
ment 

According to the Hobart Manufactur 
ing Company the process involves the 
use of a caustic or mild acid depending 
on the type of hard water associated 


with a specific locality. These cuttinz 










Maintenance Cost 


agents are too drastic to ke handled by 
the help. 

The dishwasher layout should include 
provision for keeping liquid, as well as 
refuse from the soiled dish table, from 
entering the machine. The soiled dish 
table should be sloped in a manner that 
the liquid and refuse will drain away 
from the machine. The table arrange 
ment should also include a drain ex- 
tending the full width of the table with 
a removable strainer pan that will catch 
any food particles that might be pushed 
along the table by the racks. This ap 
plies to the smaller installations which 
are operated by one scraper, 

In the case of the larger kitchens the 
soiled dish table should be designed as 
a separate unit standing free and clear, 
with adjustable metal bridges on which 
the dish baskets are placed, and when 
loaded pushed off onto a “basket ap- 
proach table” leading into the machine. 
In such case there would be no possi- 
bility of food material draining from 
the soiled dish table into the machine. 

Potato peelers are frequently used 
for the peeling of onions, carrots and 
other root vegetables as well as pota 
toes and, in all cases, the peeler should 
be thoroughly flushed ,out at the end 
of each day’s operation. 

Machines with side abrasives should 
have the sides thoroughly cleaned with 
a stiff brush, and the peel trap should 
be properly flushed and allowed to dry 
out when not in use. 

Canopies soon become grease coated, 
and rapidly accumulate dust. Regular 
cleaning and washing is indicated but 
often slighted. The season of wall 
painting should include the canopy 

Each night the urns should have the 
liners washed out with hot water and 
soda, then flushed with hot water and 
left with the cover hinged back and the 
faucets open. 


The water pans of the steam table 


should be emptied, brushed clean, and 
then flushed out with hot water to re 
move food particles which, with every 
care, finds lodgement therein 
Refrigerators of the self contained 


type should be washed out, and the coils 
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defrosted once a week. An ice laden 
coil is not efficient for the encrusting 
acts as a blanketing, retarding heat ab- 
sorbing action. During school vacation, 
the refrigerators should be turned off, 
defrosted, cleaned and left with the 
doors slightly ajar. 

In the course of time sinks of galvan- 
ized iron rust, especially in the bottoms. 
This is due to the fact that the zinc 
coating wears, bar- 
ing the steel in 
patches. Taken in 
time such areas can 
be coated with 
solder, an alloy of 
tin and lead, by in- 
structing the main- 
tenance engineer to 
that effect. 

Work tables hav- 
ing wood tops usu- 
ally are built up of 
maple strips with 
steel rods running 
through at inter- 
vals. In many cases 
these joints open up 
due to shrinkage 
making the unit un- 
sanitary and un- 
sightly. 
ment can be ex- 


Improve- 


perienced by having 
the maintenance en- 
gineer remove the 
wood plugs in the 
table edge, drawing 
up the bolt heads 
and again plugging 
up the bolt holes. 

R e pr esentatives 
of firms who man- 
ufactured the 
standard kitchen equipment purchased, 
such as dishwashers, peelers, kitchen 
machines, ranges, etc., should be called 
in annually to inspect and pass judg- 
ment as to the working condition of 
their various equipments. 

This should be attended to just prior 
to the summer vacation which permits 
undertaking major repairs if necessary 
or replacement of parts at an oppor- 
tune time when such work would pre- 
sent no hold-up to operation. 

Metal top work tables are often speci- 
fied for the use of the cook and located 
in front of the cooking apparatus proper. 
Undeniably in large kitchens the heavy 
wear involved would prescribe a metal 
table at this point. These are available in 
three qualities which, apart from the 
gauge or thickness of the metal, present 
comparative problems of cleaning 
throughout the life of the equipment 
involving overhead. The variation in 
price depends on the material used for 
the top, since the labor involved is sub- 
stantially the same. The cheapest table 
top is polished steel which is strong 
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and lasting but requires a great deal of 
cleaning to keep it free from rust. Over 
the week-end or during the vacation 
periods such a top would need a thor- 
ough burnishing and then wiping over 
with an oily cloth. This film has to be 
removed each time the table is put into 
use. The next step in quality consists 
of a galvanized iron work top. Admit- 
tedly less difficult to keep clean but 





Dishwashing set-up suitable for a school cafeteria of 750 seats, showing the soiled 
dish table designed to set free and clear of the machine, with basket bridges con- since knee braces 
necting up with the “‘basket approach’’ slide into the dishwasher. Note the return will serve more 
slide which runs at the back of the dishwasher permitting these units to be returned 4 
when emptied to a point of easy access from the soiled dish end. Glasses cleaned 
by manually operated rotary brush glasswasher in foreground. 


likely to become more troublesome with 
use. The zinc coating wears thin—ex- 
posing the steel in patches, which areas 
are then easily attacked by rust. 

A metal top table should not be speci- 
fied unless the proper type can be af- 
forded. Preferably of 18-8 or some 
other non-corrosive alloy, which should 
be solid and substantial. In the case of 
18-8 stainless—l4 gauge is stronger than 
12 gauge steel. The only feasible econ- 
omy available over solid stainless is to 
specify a 12 or 14 gauge steel top over- 
laid with 20 gauge 18-8 stainless. In 
this case the stainless membrane is 
stretched tautly over the steel base in 
good manufacturing practice to prevent 
waves, buckles and a noisy top. 

Special machinery is necessary for this 
work, and unless the job is properly 
done the table constitutes a perpetual 
disappointment and annoyance. From 
the standpoint of maintenance expense, 
stainless is the only practical investment, 
failing which a dropping down to sec- 
tional built-up maple is sensibly dic- 
tated. 
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The method of table and counter 
mounting presents a problem in clean- 
ing. In this instance the cheapest is the 
simplest to maintain. 

Legs and standards cost money to 
provide, and the elimination of these 
whenever possible, by devising other 
means of support, saves money, and 
leaves the floor more free to effect 
cleaning. 


All work tables 


wr = — ands dish tables 


where they front 
against a wall or 
those located in 
corners or alcoves 
should be supported 
by pipe standards 
on the front only, 
and the back should 
rest on and be se- 
cured to, a galvan- 
ized angle iron 
member toggled to 
the wall. Rubber 
washers should be 
inserted between 
the angle iron and 
the underside of 
the table top to act 
as cushions and 
sound deadeners. 
Shelves under the 
tables are often 
specified when not 
required, to act as 
a stiffening to the 


legs. This is a 
wasteful practice 


efficiently at a frac- 
tion of the cost, 
and each shelf un- 
necessarily provided is usually cluttered 
up, and apart from that it requires 
cleaning. 

The position of the plumbing leads 
controls, to some degree, the care re- 
quired in equipment maintenance and 
operation (grouping them to central 
points, making valves easily accessible 
not ignored or reached with irritation.) 

Group the ventilation ducts and pipes 
on the ceiling in the kitchen so that 
they are orderly, and not too destructive 
of head room, but arranged for prac- 
tical cleaning and painting and not as a 
tangled labyrinth. Set steam and water 
leads in pipe chases in the walls and 
columns wherever possible to effect a 
better appearance and simplification of 
cleaning. 

The provision of at least a four inch 
raised back to all work tables against 
the walls will save a lot of trouble. 
For wood top tables this should take 
the form of a 16 gauge, 18-8 stainless 
steel strip tightly screwed to the back 
edge of the table and seated in a film 

(Continued on page 482) 



















National School Cafeteria 
Association 


Chicago, Illinois 
October 19-21 


HE main interest at the second 
‘Dae meeting of the National 
School Cafeteria Association centered in 
the discussion groups that were formed 
for the individual managers, the teacher 
managers, directors of centralized sys- 
tems, and directors of college and uni- 
versity cafeterias. The association, 
formed last year, under the leadership 
of Mr. F. O. Washam, Director of 
School Lunchrooms in Chicago, is made 
up of lunchroom and cafeteria managers 
and directors of public schools, colleges 
and universities. About 150 attended the 
meeting, representing 17 states. 

In addition to the discussion groups 
mentioned above, the three day program 
included visits to schools and colleges in 
the Chicago area, and two general ses- 
sions held on Thursday and Friday. 
Talks on “A Better Way” and “Building 
Your Service” were given by Mr. Harry 


A. Tolles, President of Sheldon School,. 


Chicago; on “Lunch Room Account- 
ing” by F. O. Washam; and on “Parent 
Teacher Relation to Lunchrooms” by 
Mrs. Frances E. Bergh, Manager of the 
senior high school cafeteria in Miami, 
Florida. 

The subject of selecting and training 
employees was discussed on Friday by 
Mr. Earl Dutro, past president of the 
Minnesota State Restaurant Association, 
who spoke of the factors affecting and 
influencing such selection and _ training 
in the North; Mrs. Francis Daniel, di- 
rector of school cafeterias, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, gave the Southern view- 
point on the same topic. 

The place of school cafeterias in the 
educational program formed the basis 
of an excellent talk by Miss Josephine 
N. Adams, assistant director of Home- 
making and School Lunches, New York 
City. Another fine talk was given by 
Miss Anna E. Boller on “The Impor- 
tance of Meat in the Diet.” 

Following are brief reports of two 
of the discussion groups. This is all 
the space that can be ziven this month; 
we hope for more next month. 


College and University Group 


Topics brought up for discussion be- 
fore this group were co-operative units; 
purchasing at a university; budgetary 
control; the student employee; and the 


personnel of a dormitory. Florence 
Pope, of the University of Chicago, led 
the discussion, | 
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Cafeteria Directors Meet 


Brief Report of Conventions in Chicago, Illinois, and Rochester, New York 





The co-operative dining hall at the 
University of Indiana was described by 
Mrs. Alice Nelson, director of the cafe- 
teria and dormitories at that University. 
She told of the plan worked out there, 
stating that each year they have approxi- 
mately 560 applications for work and 
schedule forty different jobs per week 
in the dining room. All food for the 
“co-op” is prepared in the main kitchen 
with the aid of one outside person whose 
salary is paid by the “co-op.” The salary 
of one dish washer and half the salary 
of a trained dietitian who plans the 
menus is also paid by the organization. 
Students are fed a balanced diet at the 
Union Building for 40c a day. She also 
explained how they have built up their 
dormitory system from one building to 
the present fine group, and said they 
are now contemplating building four 
new dormitories. 

The method of purchasing and the 
management of the cafeteria at thi 
University of Mississippi were told by 
Mr. J. Aubrey Seay. All buying is by 
bid; and all students eat in the main 
cafeteria as the dining rooms in the 
dormitories have been closed. A unique 
feature of feeding at this university is 
the provision of a dining car for stu- 
dents on football trips. 

Others contributing helpful informa 
tion and suggestions to the general dis- 
cussions were Mrs. Drake of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mrs. Roen of Fargo, 
North Dakota, and Mrs. Williamson of 
Baldwin Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


Centralized Systems 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Berma 
Jarrard Abercrombie, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, this group had an interesting 
discussion on ways and means of obtain- 
ing uniformity of foods served in the 
various school cafeterias, and the neces 
sity for control by proper guidance of 
the human element, which will always 
enter into the preparation and serving 
of food. 

It has been found that the use of 
standardized recipes, following the pur- 
chase of standard quality foods, is the 
first step toward uniformity. 

The importance of training of em 
ployees in actual cooking and serving of 
food was another point of discussion 
Mr. Washam explained the method used 
in the Chicago schools for training em- 
ployees: a series of cooking schools are 
held one afternoon every two weeks, and 
under the direction of a trained dem- 
cooking from raw 


onstrator, actual 


materials, is done. The recipes used are 


first tested and standardized in the test 
kitchen. The finished product is ob 
served as to quality, appearance, and 
size of serving. 

Miss Hallet of Evansville, Indiana, 
told of conducting a cooking school for 
employees one night a week for several 
weeks. The school includes training in 
methods of preparation and actual cook- 
ing. 
The school cafeterias of Pontiac, 
Michigan, introduce training in their 
regular general meetings of employees 
Contributions from representatives of 
various lunch rooms are given in a dem 
onstration. The finished product is 
served at the serving counter, and gen- 
eral discussion follows, stressing certain 
important phases in food handling. 

Miss Conrad of Webster, Missouri, 
said she solves the problem of training 
her employees, who in the smaller 
schools do managing as well as cook- 
ing, by sending each one to a high 
school cafeteria for one to two months 
training and observation 

Miss Virginia Wheeler, who has the 
unique position of being in charge of 
the rural school district of Jefferson 
County, Louisville, Ky., explained her 
lunchroom score card. The lunchrooms 
are under the direction of the P.T.A 
and_ the 
Score Card, 


principals. The Lunchroom 


which is a_ project of 
twenty-four luncheons, sponsored by the 
Extension Department of the University, 
is made up of the following interesting 
points, all of which would be of value in 
any lunchroom: 


1. Sanitary conditions 
Food requirements 


Service 
Health 


rooms 


2 

3. Attractiveness of réoms 

4 

5 practices in the lunch 


6. Courtesy and good manners 


Miss Wheeler says that fifty percent 
of their customers in these schools in 
clude milk in their lunch. 

Miss Adams of the Homemaking and 
School Lunch Department of New York 
City explained the very interesting piec 
of work New York City is doing in fur 
nishing emergency lunches to under 
nourished indigent children in the publi 
110,000 lunches, at the cost of 
6%c, are sent out daily, from four cen 
tral kitchens, to all parts of the city. All 
employees are W.P.A. workers under the 
direction of trained supervisors. 


schools 


The discussion of the “Fair Practice 
\ct” was of vital interest to all, pat 
ticularly to those from states where the 


law is in force. This law controls the 
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retail as well as the wholesale price. 
The retailer as well as the jobber is 
liable in violation of the law. 

It was decided to hold next year’s 
meeting in Louisville, Kentucky at a 
date to be announced. The newly elected 
president is Mr. George Mueller, assist- 
ant secretary of school districts, Kansas 
vice-president, Mrs. 
Certain, Director of School 


City, Missouri; 
Alice R. 
Cafeterias, Jacksonville, Florida; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Bena Hoskins, Cafe 
teria Director, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Conference of Food Service 
Directors 


Rochester, New York 
November 4-5 


ea years ago in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, a small group—about fifty 

met in the High School to discuss com 
mon problems of providing food for 
non-profit making institutions such as 
school lunchrooms and cafeterias, in- 
dustrial cafeterias, etc. This past No- 
vember 4 and 5 marked the fourth 
meeting of this group, known as the 
Conference of Food Service Directors, 
with almost four hundred persons in 
attendance and a good sized group of 
commercial exhibitors. The meeting was 
held at the Seneca Hotel in Rochester, 
New York. Many of the visitors came 
from long distances to attend the con- 
ference and we are sure that all of them 
went away fired with enthusiasm and in 
spiration. Much credit is due to the fine 
program planned under the direction of 
Miss Constance Hart, Director of School 
in Rochester and _ local 
chairman of this year’s group, as well as 


Lunchrooms 


to all who worked with her. 

The meeting was held on two days 
Friday and Saturday—with a pre-con 
vention trip to the College of Home 
Cornell University, on 
Thursday, November 3rd. Here Miss 
Katharine W. Harris of the Institution 
Management Department, arranged a 
tour of the department which was much 


Economics, 


appreciated by the thirty people who 
took advantage of this courtesy. 

The Conference itself was opened on 
Friday morning with trips to inspect the 
cafeterias and lunchrooms of Rochester’s 
public schools, the University of Roches 
ter, Strong Memorial Hospital, Eastman 
Mechanics In- 
These trips were comfortably 
3oard 


Kodak 
stitute 
made in huses provided by the 
of Education, and a delicious luncheon 


Company and 


was served to visitors at various desig 
nated stopping places—Mechanics Insti 
tute, the John Marshall and Benjamin 
Franklin High Schools. 

Rochester’s public school Lunchroom 
Department has as its main objective “to 
make available to public school children 
at minimum cost, warm lunches of max- 
imum nutritive value, carefully planned 
under sanitary conditions and to develop 
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upon the part of the students intelligent 
discrimination in selecting foods”. Judg- 
ing from the schools this writer visited, 
it would seem that these objectives have 
been realized. We wish there were time 
and space to say more, much more, 
about the equipment, counter set-ups, 
food preparation, etc. of this efficiently 
run system, However we must of neces- 
sity limit ourselves here to barely men- 
tioning the high lights of the meeting. 
Some of the talks and papers given will 
be reported more fully next month. So 
watch for them. 


Equipment—Selection and Choice 


The subject of equipment for food 
service—especially the fabricated equip- 
ment—was the main topic of discussion 
at the first general session, held on 
Thursday afternoon. Mr. Saul Blick- 
man of Weehawken, New Jersey, a well 
known figure in the equipment world, 
was the principal speaker on this sub- 
ject. After defining the term “fabricated 
equipment” as that produced in fabri- 
cators’ plants as opposed to standardized 
items, he pointed out the highly special- 
ized and technical knowledge necessary 
in the business of fabricating equip- 
ment. A knowledge of the materials 
used in construction and their reaction 
under certain conditions, of construction 
detail and corrosion resistance is only 
part of the information such people 
must have to produce good equipment. 
Mr. Blickman explained in detail these 
points and how the newer alloys and 
metals have made equipment more dur- 
able, lighter to handle and easier to 
work with. He also spoke of the im 
portance of knowing how to write out 
a specification for equipment and 
stressed the necessity of knowing how 
to check on this and to draw up a speci- 
fication that is fair to all concerned and 
that says what is really meant. 

Following Mr. Blickman’s talk Miss 
Katharine Harris, Cornell University, 
led a discussion on the subject, basing 
her own talk on the equipment details 
that have been found satisfactory in the 
lay-out at Cornell. In particular she 
mentioned tubular metal undershelving 
as very satisfactory but added that she 
would definitely limit the amount of 
undershelving that was made available 
as too much of it simply led to “more 
places to put things” and less orderli- 
ness. She would also limit the amount 
of drawer space to that absolutely neces- 
sary. Equipment is more satisfactory, in 
her opinion, when minimum lengths are 
selected when possible and when ball 
bearing rubber tired locked wheels are 
added 
can be moved out to allow for cleaning 
Other items she felt were important are 
drop balance type doors on warming 


(when possible) so equipment 


cabinets: convertible tvpe steam tables 


with 12” by 20” panels; shallow shelves 
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and false backs on shelves to make it 
impossible to crowd up supplies. 

The different gauges of sheet metal 
for use in school equipment were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hugh B. Johnson of the 
Board of Education, Rochester, who 
stated he was talking from the view- 
point of the architect. He urged the 
necessity of drawing specifications for 
equipment and suggested that for heavy 
duty equipment 14 gauge stainless steel 
was sufficient; but for lighter duty stuff, 
the 18 gauge be used recommending the 
less expensive method of having the 
metal cemented on wood very often, es- 
pecially in the construction of cabinets 
and work tables, but never for steam 
tables. For decorative purposes, he sug- 
gested the use of 24 gauge, also ce- 
mented on wood; for shelving, 18 gauge, 
reinforced. Mr. Johnson stressed the 
fact that in planning new equipment, the 
problem of obsolescence must not be 
overlooked as sometimes equipment is 
completely out of date before it is worn 
out. Factors of cost and use must be 
carefully considered and whenever pos- 
sible, economies effected that do not 
lessen the durability or use of the 
equipment. 

A comparison of monel metal and 
stainless steel in fabricated equipment 
was given by Etta H. Handy, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. Present day improve- 
ments in both types of metals, she feels, 
makes the choice of one or the other a 
matter of personal preference entirely. 


Grades for Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables 


The development of the U. S. grades 
for canned and fresh fruits and veg 
etables by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington, D. C. were ably dis- 
cussed and explained by Mr. Paul M. 
Williams, senior marketing specialist, 
Department of Agriculture. He _ re- 
marked on the improvement in foods 
packed by the canning industry today 
over the home canned products turned 
out in the “old days”, and reported the 
progress made by the Experimental Sta 
tions in developing better grade fruits 
and vegetables for the canning industry 
Improvement in marketing methods has 
been slower than the improvement. in 
products, according to Mr. Williams, but 
progress is being made and the classi 
fication of different foods into grades is 
well under way by the Department. He 
explained the grades now in use in the 
wholesale trade and stated that thes¢ 
four grades that have been set up 
fancy, choice, standard and sub-standard 
are being incorporated into the speci 
fications on which government supplie: 
are bid. In commenting on more stand 
ardization of grades and can sizes, M1 
Williams said there were at present 257 
different sizes of cans in use 
(Continued on page 484) 
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I TOOK a big subject “Cafeterias in 
the Educational System” because 
you can talk all around a big subject and 
not say very much of anything in con- 
nection with it. You all know what cafe- 
terias are. You are working with them. 
You have your ideals and standards. | 
have never met a group who are really 
so thoroughly informed as this group 
on cafeteria work. 

I wonder how many of us know what 
education is. Sometimes I doubt if I 
know. As long as I have been in the 
cafeteria business, directors and man- 
agers from all over have told me that 
one of the most difficult problems they 
have is to educate educators in the place 
of the cafeteria in the school system. 
They do not see it in the educational 
light, the light in which we want to 
place it, and so it is our duty as ideal- 
ists and people with standards to try and 
show them what the real place of the 
cafeteria is in an educational system, 
whether it be in the rural district or in 
the large metropolis. Dr. Mary Schwartz 
Rose has put it more aptly than any one 
else. She says that “the machinery of 
education is wasted if it operates on a 
mind listless from hunger or befogged 
by indigestible food, whether the cause 
be carelessness, poverty or ignorance.” 
That is the challenge to our educa- 
tional system in the United States to 
day—providing nutritious food in order 
that children’s minds may function prop- 
erly. 

I know more about the history of the 
lunchrooms in our city than about any 
others and you can apply this to your 
own system as you wish. It was in 1900 
that the first interest of New York City 
was directed toward lunches. The high 
school population had grown much fast- 
er than the high school buildings, and 
whereas the children were permitted to 
walk to grade school and home again 
for lunch, they often had to ride on 
trolleys to reach the high schools. It 
was from the high school that our lunch 
room system really had its start. With 
the growth of the Junior high schools 
the children had to ride to school, and 
it was then that we began the Junior 
high school cafeteria in the plans for the 
new buildings. But it wasn’t until 1907 
and 1908 that the community of our city 
was aroused to the necessity of giving 
children something good to eat at noon. 
(It always takes something very serious 
to bring us to our senses.) This neces 
sity was responsible for starting the 
penny lunches. Items were sold to chil 
dren for one penny and it was through 

From talk given at National School Cafe 
teria Aesociation meeting, Chicago, 
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some of our outstanding citizens that 
they were able to meet the financial 
deficit. Now even financiers get weary 
of well-doing, and after they had handed 
out the money for two or three years 
they said, “It is no longer our re- 
sponsibility”, and strangely enough the 
next step was to have the charitable or 
ganizations take over feeding the chil 
dren, and the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor in Man- 
hattan did it, and the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities did it. But they got tired of 
it and said it was the Board of Educa- 
tion’s job. We were allowed $50,000 to 
start a lunch room system, and that is 
how we started. From the very start 
17 years now—we have been trying to 
make it a real part of the educational 
program, the teaching program, which 
it seems to me even a cafeteria op 
erated by an expert business managet 
can not do without. 

The depression roused us finally and 
we started to serve lunches to the chil 
dren who could not afford a lunch. I 
have often been asked “What is the fu- 
ture of feeding children at noon free?” 
I don’t know. When you consider that 
during the month of October the City 
of New York spent $150,000 for food 
material alone, and $200,000 to meet the 
payroll for one month, or $350,000 to 
feed those children it is a problem that 
at present can not even be discussed 
sensibly. 

There is something wrong somewhere 
Now what is it? Perhaps I am going 
to make you think I am a little vision 
ary. I don’t have to tell this group any 
thing about equipment, or the making of 
menus, or the selection of personnel. We 
are really a nutritional group. There is 
a force in the United States today 
which is daily becoming more and more 
felt, although I should guarantee that 
99% of the people who have children in 
schools today know nothing about it. 
It is a force that is working so grad 
ually, it is working so carefully, and 
laying its plans so well, training its 
teachers so thoroughly, and it is getting 
a foothold in our schools. We won't 
know what it is all about until the 
Boards of Education are asked for 
money to support schools of this type 
I speak of the nursery school—training 
the pre-school child. Kansas State Uni 
versity has a wonderful department for 
pre-school training; and of course 
Teachers College has. I have watched 
their work for ten vears, and I know 
what their aims are 

Since I was asked to speak to vou I 
have been getting a lot of data on the 


subject of the nursery school. If vou 






By Josephine N. Adams 


Assistant Director of Home Making 
and School Lunches 
New York City 


ever have a chance to visit a nursery 
school go. Their program is so simple 
that we should take it as our guide in 
cafeteria work. For instance, one prin 
ciple of the nursery school is that the 
child should be relaxed before going to 
its meals Is that education? I think it 
is. Sometimes I am appalled when I see 
the masses of children crowding into our 
cafeterias. Are they relaxed? They are 
bundles of nerves. They are utterly un 
fit to put any food into their mouths 

How shall children be put into a re 
laxed condition before they rush into 
the cafeterias? It is the object of every 
educational person to have lessons so 
pleasant and so happy, and so lovely, 
that children will not have that nervous 
strain. Well, you tell me of any group 
that will go to class and not feel a 
nervous strain when they think they are 
going to be called on for the thing they 
don’t know. You know how you feel 
You ask any mental hygienist what the 
trouble with our children today is. Back 
in the brain of every human being there 
are so many conflicts that it takes all 
that we have got to keep ahead of them 
The criminologist will tell you that the 
mental conflicts in adolescence contribute 
largely to the crime of the young men 
of today. 

But to go back to relaxation. How 
about quiet cafeterias? How about 
sound-proof cafeterias with sound-proot 
ceilings and sound-proof floors? Is that 
educational or is it aw unnecessary ex 
pense? I say it is educational and noth 
ing else. Any School Board should say 
that the lunchroom has to he quiet, 
everything has to be so perfectly in tune 
that we will have at least the mechan 
ics of relaxation for our children. Of 
course in the nursery school each little 
child has to take off its shoes and lic 
down for a half hour before it goes t 
that there will be that 


mental relaxation. I don’t know how 


have lunch, s¢ 


the schools are going to do it, but we 
have to do something so the child in 
school can relax. Now he bolts his food 
so excitedly that he can not digest it 

Then there is another thing in the 
nursery schools that is purely educa 
tional I have been in high school 1 


our city that have the most beautiful 


} } 


science rooms, the most beautiful brat 
ies, gymnasiums, radio system, motion 


pictures—evervthing that science can a 
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ford and they call it educational. But 
there isn’t one adequate place where a 
child can properly wash his hands _ be- 
fore going into the cafeteria, and when 
I say properly 1 mean with hot water 
and soap and sanitary towels. Which is 
more valuable, a few things to dress up 
a building so that the principal can strut 
through and show this and that—or ade- 
quate washrooms even at the expense of 
fewer “show places”? 

Any nurse or doctor will tell you that 
one of the greatest and easiest ways to 
spread disease is through the fingers. 
And yet we send our children right from 
the toilet, right from the dirty class- 
rooms and their dirty books, and we ask 
them to touch food, and to use their 
hands. Is that education? 

Another thing the nursery school asks 
is that the children eat slowly, and that 
conversation be conducted in low tones 
and on agreeable subjects. Go and watch 
your children eat in your cafeterias. Go 
and watch the teachers who are watch- 
ing those children eat. “Hurry up. 
Others are ready to come in.” It makes 
me wild. There is nothing in that cafe- 
teria of which I speak except profits to 
the school principal. Is that education? 

What is education? It has been aptly 
said that education was not learning to 
do but to learn while doing, and that is 
what we can do right now. In our cafe 
terias we can learn to do. You have 
probably had a college dietitian come to 
you with all the facts and fancies that 
a great university can give her, but 
while she was learning to do she hasn't 
learned to learn while doing. That is 
education. That is why you can go 
through life with practically no school 
ing and stand head and shoulders above 
your fellow men or women—because you 
have learned the secret of learning while 
doing. 

The financial side T am not interested 
in. I think we should hire people who 
are expert in that. I often tell the story 
of my colleague in New York, Mr. 
George Chatfield. He ‘will come to me 
and say: “Miss Adams, you have to do 
something about that macaroni and 
cheese.” “Well, what's the matter with 
it?” “It costs 8/100 of a cent too much 
per portion. I know exactly what to 
do. Work over the recipe and change 
it without lowering the food value.” 
That is the way I like to work—with a 
man who knows more about the subject 
than I do, and is willing to tell me just 
what he wants. 

Our responsibility lies in keeping up 
with the thing that even yet hasn’t reared 
its head, so that we all know it. Is there 
any reason why a school cafeteria should 
exist if the foods for growth and de- 
velopment are not stressed? Not only 
that—we can provide the right environ- 
ment which goes far beyond anything 
that I have time to say today. 
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Sanitary conditions are educational, 
and I would rather see anything in a 
building except a cafeteria that did not 
fulfill these demands. I think most of 
you thought I would perhaps talk about 
the ways of the cafeteria in education, 
and the correlation of the other subjects 
with the cafeteria work. ‘That is fine, 
but it isn’t fundamental. That is so 
simple that anybody can do it. It is all 
very well to know where rice grows, how 
the outside shell is taken off, etc. That 
is easy. Correlate your geography and 
your arithmetic. Fine! But to correlate 
the first principles of real child nutri- 
tion is what? It is the difficult thing to 
do. These little children will come to 
you with food habits established. In our 
city the high school registration is go- 
ing down. Maybe it is in yours, and it is 
giving some of you quite a little worry, 
but these little children are coming on 
and they are going to be prepared for 
life in a way that we were not pre- 
pared. I feel that even for our poor 
children we have done a great deal be- 
cause we are teaching them to enjoy and 
relish the kind of food which all of you 
would want to serve. We have tried in 
our humble way to show them how the 
lunch should be served in a clean man- 


ner by clean people even in the matter 
of hairnets. Everybody who works in our 
cafeterias has to wear a hairnet. One 
hair in the soup and you know the fin- 
ish. We won't allow people in our cafe- 
terias to put any coloring matter on 
their finger nails. We tell them to avoid 
excessive lipstick and rouge. These lit- 
tle children have learned that. They 
know how a waitress should look. One 
of our men on the WPA took his little 
boy to a lunch room—probably what we 
would call a “cheap eating place.” The 
child looked up at his father and said: 
“T can’t eat here, Father’, and father 
said: “Why not?” “Well, the waitress 
has a dirty towel and she scratched her 
head.” That is education. 

Now, if we train our children educa- 
tionally in cafeteria work from the time 
they are pre-school, through grade 
school, through high school and college, 
what is the result on the commercial 
cafeteria? I need not go into that 
Their standards will be raised and kept 
raised, and it will be a nicer world to 
live in when we can go to any cafeteria 
and feel that the principles as set forth 
in school cafeterias are carried out to 
the letter in all commercial cafeterias 
throughout the country. 





Getting What You Pay For 


By ELLEN HIBBARD 


Supervisor of School Lunchrooms 
Wichita, Kansas 


ERTAIN essential phases of food 

buying have been brought out, in 
order to insure the school cafeterias 
of getting what they pay for. It has 
been shown that the type and quality 
of food could not be upheld without 
having strict specifications in all divi 
sions of food handling. 

It is obvious that not only the man 
agers, but all those concerned in food 
handling must be familiar with the 
specifications. ‘Therefore the mainte- 
nance of specifications as a rule is the 
answer to getting the quality and 
quantity of food desired. 

Sampling of foods was found to be 
the only method by which “new and 
unused food” could be allowed for use. 

The effect of competitive bidding is 
stressed as a means of buying at a fair 
price. In addition, grouping of schools, 
according to their location to the nearest 
market, is found necessary to reduce the 
delivery cost. 

In delivery, observations as to char- 
acter and quantity of food are compared 
with the delivery sheet to insure against 
shortage and inferior products. 





Summary of talk given at National School 
Cafeteria Association meeting in Chicago. 
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In addition to the individual check- 
ups at the various cafeterias, a final 
check, on actual deliveries of specified 
foods in the Central Office, has been 
found indispensable. All signed delivery 
sheets are brought to the supervisor's 
office each week. A record is compiled, 
showing each individual item delivered 
to the various cafeterias by the several 
firms. These records are carefully com 
pared with the itemized statements re- 
ceived monthly from the dealers, before 
any checks are issued. 

An attempt is made here to give you 
in as brief and concise a form as pos- 
sible, an outline of the steps we have 
found necessary and advantageous in the 
cafeteria branch of our school system, 
in Wichita, Kansas, to provide as near- 
ly as possible an ideal, safe, sanitary, 
non-disease spreading, and businesslike 
supervision and settlement for all com 
modities dispensed to the pupils in the 
various units of our school cafeterias. 

We feel that the points stressed are 
necessary in order to insure that each 
individual pupil will “get what he pays 
for” as well as our department being 
assured that “we are getting what we 
pay for”. 
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I 7 “Different - Answers to 
One o imple Question 


SURVEY SHOWS HOUSEWIVES DIFFER 
ON “WHAT CAUSES BAKING FAILURE” 











Royal Baking Powder, made with Cream of Tartar, 
assures a close, even texture. Cakes made with Royal are 
fine-grained, stay fresh longer. There is never any acrid 
“baking powder” taste to spoil their delicious flavor. 

Your pupils should know this important baking pow- 
der story. They should have the benefit of Royal's steady 
action in class work. So write down your order for Royal 
next time you need baking powder. And tell your pupils 
that for a/l home baking they will have greater success 
with dependable Royal. 


HIS fact was clearly proven by the Royal Baking 
Powder survey: Housewives need more specific in- 


formation on why cakes fail. 





Women blamed everything they could " 
think of for their cake failures... 


UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


STEADY 
POWDER ACTION 


BAKING 


But only 6% recognized the importance 
of baking powder! 


You know, and these magnified photo- 
graphs illustrate, why the choice of 
baking powder is so important to success 
in baking. They show why steady baking 
powder action such as ROYAL’S cuts 
down failures—makes possible a_ finer, 
more flavorful cake. 








Royal is the only na- 
tionally distributed 
baking powder that 
is made with a pure 


This is the normal result of steady 
baking powder action. Note the 
delicate but firm grain and fluffy 
texture of this cake. It will retain 
its moisture and delicious flavor 
—stay fresh longer. 


See how an uneven baking powder 
action may ruin texture by break- 
ing down the tiny cell walls... make 
it coarse . . . crumbly. This cake 
will dry out—lose its flavor—-get 
stale quickly. 











Sruit product, Cream 
of Tartar, derived 
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Do You Know— 


the Meaning of the Christmas Star? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“What means that star,’ the shepherds 
said, 


“That 


glen? 


brightens through the rocky 


” 

The angels, answering overhead, 

Sang, “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 


James Russell Lowell. 


~ VER since the first Christmas over 
y twenty centuries ago when a star in 
the East led wise men to a Child lying 
in a humble Bethlehem manger, the- 
historians and astronomers 


have disagreed bitterly concerning the 


ologians, 


origin of the Christmas meteor. 

Many devout folk declare the star to 
be a supernatural phenomenon, created 
for the sole purpose of miraculously 
guiding the feet of the pious seekers to 
the new-born Savior. According to an 
ancient writer on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, when the star first appeared, 
it took the form of a radiant Child, a 
cross or scepter held in its tiny hand. 

Others state that the story of the star 
is either a myth, possibly adapted to 
Christianity from some earlier legend 
of a heathen god, or else a purely sym- 
bolic tale developed to glorify the 
Founder of the Christian faith. Still 
another group of scholars inclines to the 
belief that the star of Bethlehem was a 


temporary planet, its seemingly super- 
natural character being derived from the 
poetic imagery of an Oriental pen. 

Regardless of these conjectures, the 
star of Bethlehem ever has remained a 
symbol of peace and good will to Chris- 
tian men and women throughout the 
world. In Poland, Sweden, Rumania, 
Hungary and many other countries, the 
star symbolizes Christmas. 

In Poland, as in some neighboring 
lands, the Christmas fast of December 
twenty-fourth 1s not broken until the 
first star appears in the winter sky. 
Then the head of the household breaks 
an oplatek, or semi-transparent wheat- 
flour wafer, with each member of the 
company, and exchanges zreetings and 
wishes for health and hapniness. Just 
as the first star symbolizes to the Polish 
peasant the ancient star of Bethlehem, 
so straw placed under the linen feast 
cloth, reminds him of Christ’s manger 
birth. The IVilia, or traditional Christ- 
mas supper, includes such delicacies as 
beetroot soup and mushroom patties, 
almond various kinds of fish, 
poppy-seed paste and all sorts of sweets 


soup, 
and delicacies. In some sections of Po- 
land, “The Little Star” is said to bring 
the children’s gifts, but these may not 
he opened until after supper aad the 
singing of the customary carols. In 
other parts of the country lads disguised 
as the Three Kings, carry an illumined 





paper star from door to door in the 


village. In return for singing Cliristmas 
carols they are rewarded with gifts of 
coins or goodies. 

In Sweden, as in Poland, the star 
plays an important 16le in holiday fes- 
tivities. The Stjarngossar, or Star Boys, 
modern descendants of ecclesiastical folk 
players of the Middle Ages, present each 
year a dramatization of the Holy Kings’ 
march from the East. The boys wear 
high pointed caps decorated with pom- 
pons and symbols of the moon and stars. 
They carry long poles to which are at- 
tached white paper stars, lighted from 
within by candles. The Star Boys usu- 
ally are accompanied by someone repre- 
senting the traditional character of 
Judas, who wears an enormous false 
nose and carries a bag jingling with the 
thirty pieces of silver. 

In many parts of Rumania, Christmas, 
known as Nasterer Domnului, Birth of 
the Lord, is heralded by boys carrying 
the steaua, a great wooden star, which 
is covered with decorated paper and hung 
with tinkling bells. From Christmas 
until New Year’s Eve the lads may he 
seen going through the streets and stop- 
ping from house to house. The singers 
tell of the holy birth which is depicted 
in gay transparencies on the sides of the 
lighted star. 

In Syria, “the especially holy land 
Christmas Eve is observed by pilgrims 
from Jerusalem and adjacent villages, 
who go to Bethlehem, to the Church of 
the Nativity, there to kiss the silver star 
marking the reputed place of Jesus’ 
birth. 


” 





A Homemaking Teacher Faces The 


Suggestions for the home economics 
teacher who wished to make better use 
of the opportunities offered in her teach- 
ing for making real contacts with the 
personal life situations of her pupils are 
ably summed up in the following article 
by Naomi Murphy Botts, former Home- 
making teacher in Galva High School, 
Galva, Illinois, and published in the 
Illinois Vocational Home Economics 
Newsletter for October, 1938. Only 
parts of it are quoted here. 

If home economics as offered in the 
high school is truly vocational, it pre 
pares a girl to accomplish a job. We 
assume that the job will eventually be 
homemaking in one form or anothers 
and statistics prove this assumption true 
But economic changes have delayed thx 
time of marriage, and how to make 
those intervening years profitable is our 
additional problem today. 


The vears in high school and immedi 
ately following are so desperately im- 


portant. We perceive that being attrac- 
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tive, sought after, or winner of some bit 
of recognition brings more real happi- 
ness than anything else. Or converselv, 
we notice that the girl who attracts no 
attention in the right sort of way be- 
comes more than usually loud, boister- 
ous, or overdressed. Then let us use 
every tool, every bit of information 
at our command to add to each girl’s 
charm. 


To help girls develop their physical 
beauty to the optimum may not be aca- 
demic but it is vital, and there is no 
better way of motivating sane health 
habits, fundamental knowledge of nutri- 
tion and good posture. It is easy to 
show that clothes are worn best by the 
A public style 
show planned for the spring is a fine 
High standards of personal 


girl with good posture. 


incentive. 
grooming must be developed. If such 
devices as checking personal appearance 
rating cards, demonstrating manicures 
and application of makeup, study of skin 


care and hair arrangement will help, 


New Year 


then let’s use them. There are many 
ways of teaching color and line selec- 
tion. 

All of which reminds us that example 
is stronger than preaching. Even on our 
most harried days we must strive to 
keep our own grooming beyond re- 
proach. We may not have a flair fot 
clothes, a good figure, or a pretty face, 
but our choice of clothes should ex- 
emplify the things we teach. Our stu- 
dents may leaf through Vogue once a 
month, but they are forced to look at 
us every day. 

Quickly we admit that outward love- 
liness is merely an armour against the 
world, What can we do to free and 
enrich this eager, developing personal 
itv? Poise, a pleasing voice, eyes that 
shine with interest, pleasant manners, 
ability to enter into things, consideration 
for others, and real sincerity are among 
the characteristics sure to make favor 
able impressions on others. Having the 
girl look at herself and her assets and 


liabilities as objectively as she can and 
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then attack her problem in the 
spirit often helps. 

Directed social activities making a 
focal point for many class activities are 


undoubtedly helpful. Parties, nice 


same 


dances, teas, and banquets may bring us | 


gray hairs, but they provide the young- 
sters with opportunities for practicing 
personality traits beyond those of the 
ordinary classroom situation. Some day 
they will notice what real and 
lasting popularity and perhaps they will 
realize that the girl who shouts the loud- 
est is not the best liked. 


wins 


Time is the next element which this 
high girl must learn to com- 
mand. 
busy girls who always dart about in a 
delightful scurry. Not they, but those 
who mope about with nothing to do, 
must be helped. Leisure time is precious 
only when we have to fight for it in 
order to be able to do something we 
like to do. If teachers had time and 
wisdom for some personal guidance, 
we'd see that these girls were kept very 
busy. Perhaps the best we can do is 
to help foster happy avocations. 


school 


Let us then add the ability to see 
beauty in the things about us. If a 
world of silver gray and glistening ice 
or a bright, clean kitchen can make a 
girl’s eyes shine, then she has wealth 
which nothing can destroy. Insofar as 
we are able, we should make our school 
rooms attractive and livable. Good pic- 
wall hangings, attractive 
furniture groupings, and well-arranged 
bulletin boards will all aid to establish 
better help 
with their art corners, etc. 


tures, lovely 


standards. The girls can 
These things are not specific training 


for specific jobs before home-making 


begins. Few high schools are equipped 
for that, but they will make an excel 
lent foundation for any special training 
which the girl may choose. 

Then of course we have the forward 
looking task of preparing girls to man- 
age a home. House management is 
more than efficiency studies, more than 
keeping careful budgets, more than abil 
ity to assign tasks. It is a lifetime study 
in the choices that will most benefit the 
family and humanity. We 
hope that most of the facts we teach 
that 


can scarcely 


will be remembered, but we pray 
attitudes will. 

We can help this girl sense her re 
sponsibility as a member of the home 
making profession and help her realize 
the actual value in dollars and cents of 
the contribution which a good manager 
can make to the home. Does she realize 
the intelligence it takes to decide money 
questions? Does she know that as a 
mother she must also be a teacher? Let's 
teach her that tasks for children should 
be assigned with a view to educating, 


(Continued on page 488) 
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‘Comparative Recipes” is a carefully 
selected collection of tested recipes 
with helpful, explanatory notes dem- 
onstrating how Irradiated Pet Milk 
uniformly makes excellent food ac- 
cording to standards of appearance, 
grain, texture, consistency, flavor, 
economy, nutritive value and sim- 
plicity of preparation. 

Some of the recipes show how 
an extra amount of the much-needed 
“quart of milk a day” can be in- 
cluded in the diet. The usefulness 
of Pet Milk in putting whole milk 


into delicious food and, at the same 
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Gor dishibulion to your students. ... 


time, using the liquid off vegetables, 
meat broths and fruit juices, is dem- 
onstrated in several recipes. Other 
recipes illustrate how less butter and 
fewer eggs can be used by following 
Pet Milk recipes and using Irradiated 
Pet Milk. Several of them demon- 
strate that Pet Milk can be most 
successfully used in place of cream 
and whipping cream. 

All food made with Pet Milk con- 
tains extra vitamin D because all 
Pet Milk is irradiated. Irradiated Pet 
Milk costs less generally than ordi- 
much less than cream. 


nary milk 














PET MILK COMPANY, 1447L Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


copies of “Comparative Recipes” 


in school (grade) 
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State $$ 
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It's Fun to Make Christmas Cards 


In a recent article in the Christian 
Science Monitor, M.J.T. describes in a 
very practical way, the “hows” of mak- 
ing attractive Christmas cards. We are 
quoting some of her suggestions. She 
starts by saying that since cards need 
envelopes, you buy the envelopes first 
and plan your cards to fit them. 

With heavy colored paper, make fold- 
ers in sizes to go readily into the en- 
velopes. 

“Next collect all sorts of decorations 
cut from old cards, old Christmas maga- 
zines, and colored Christmas advertise- 
ments, and begin to make your designs. 


Some cards can be artistic ones, built 
around lovely pictures—a winter scene, 
a group of carolers, or a lighted holiday 
candle—with a friendly, dignified greet- 
ing. But have gay whimsical ones, too. 
They may be designed with someone 
especially in mind. For these humorous 
cards cut out some of the funny gay 
pictures printed on the bright holiday 
wrapping papers. Paste cut-outs on at 
odd angles. 

“For example, we have seen a card 
made of two cunning brown ginger- 
bread men cut from a 1938 holiday 
wrapping paper, and mounted on a very 

















comments: 


a Virginia teacher. 


Michigan teacher. 


set. 








They're winning the hearty 
approval of Cookery teachers 





The enthusiastic welcome accorded these 4 Cookery booklets by Home 
Economics teachers from Coast to Coast is evidenced by these typical 


“The booklets lend themselves to classroom use in a very practical 
way. Each covers the subject completely and in an interesting 
way,” comments a California teacher. 


“A real help in making my work interesting and practical,” says 


“We use the booklets as reference material in classes. The recipes 
are very good and the girls enjoy them very much,” writes a 


If you’re looking for helpful, authoritative, usable material for your 
Cookery classes, send for these 4 booklets. A sample set is free. Orders 
for additional booklets will be filled at 2c each, or 5c for each complete 


Procter & Gamble 


Home Economics Dept. P-1238........ IVORYDALE, OHIO | 
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blue folder of heavy paper. A tiny 
candle spray cut from the same wrap- 
ping paper is added for decoration, 
“Yuletide Greetings” is written on the 
front in white poster paint or ink. 

“When you make folders, plan the 
shapes to get the most out of your 
large sheet of heavy paper. Some cards 
can be single sheets, instead of folders, 
which will use up odd remnants. Some 
can be small—only remember that tiny 
envelopes are sometimes lost in the 
heavy holiday mail. 

“In folding folders, use a ruler edge, 
and run along it a pointed implement 
that will mark the fold without cutting 
it. It will then fold neatly and straight. 
Deckle edges on one or two sides, if 
desired, can be made by tearing. 

“In pasting a cutout from wrapping 
paper in place, cover the entire back of 
the design with paste, and after laying 
it on the folder or mount, press it 
gently from the center outward to have 
it smooth and eliminate any possibility 
of bubbles. Pictures from old cards are 
usually on stiff paper and can be pasted 
merely at the corners.” 


A Survey of Home Economics 
Education 
(Continued from page 468) 
in home economics was made in the es- 
tablishment of the Merrill-Palmer School 
in New England. Here the teaching of 
nutrition was stressed and teaching pro- 
grams were worked out for the benefit 
of its adult students and all those insti- 
tutions who might require them. The 
booklet on the “Outline for Teaching of 
Nutritional Phases of Health Program 
in Elementary Grade” and similar publi- 
cations were soon recognized as out- 
standing teaching material. 

A most desirable practice which was 
instituted during the period under dis- 
cussion was the application of low cost 
cookery to child nutrition. Dietitians 
working in connection with relief agen- 
cies were sent into the homes where 
families were receiving money or food 
from charity groups and taught them 
how to best purchase the low cost foods 
to provide an adequate dietary and how 
to prepare the foods which were un- 
familiar to them. The most unfortu- 
nate angle of the situation lies in the 
fact that the majority of the poor house- 
keepers would not listen to instruction 
and preferred an inadequate dietary so 
long as it conformed to the family taste. 
Many will not even now try to prepare 
new foods in a manner which is similar 
to the ones to which they are accustomed. 
However, the families who have been 
influenced so that the minimum of money 
provides adequate nutritional value have 
shown far better health records.® 
~ 8 Gillette and Rice, “Influence of Education 


on the Food Habits of some New York Fami- 
ies.”’ 
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To pass over this era without recog- 
nizing the modifying forces of the 
World War would not be giving a true 
picture of home economics education at 
the time. The malnutrition which re- 
sulted from food shortage during the 
Spanish-American War would have been 
small in comparison with that caused by 
the World War were it not for the 
practical home economics information 
such as that offered by Dr. Mary 
Schwartz Rose and her associates.° Sub- 
stitutes were suggested for all the foods 
which were short and “home-size” reci- 
pes were published so that there need 
be no guess work in using the ingredi- 
ents for unfamiliar purposes. 

All colleges whose courses included 
home economics readily took advantage 
of the government’s suggested course in 
food conservation and included it in 
home economics work. The course was 
planned in such detail that women’s so- 
cial organizations took advantage of the 
information as well.’ 

The dietary trend of the period fol- 
lowing the war took on encouraging as- 
pects in that it included much wider va- 
riety than previously. The tendency was 
away from the unduly large quantities 
of carbohydrates and toward the inclu- 
sion of “roughage” containing foods. 
Whole grain breads were rapidly replac- 
ing the “daintier” breads made from 
white flour and the usual hot breads ‘and 
biscuits formerly considered essential. 
Sweets were emphasized as dessert 
rather than separate food units. 

Canned goods had still not become 
very important food items. The house- 
keeper who used them was considered 
“lazy” by her associates and her children 
were considered malnourished. Ellen 
Richards was one of the few outstanding 
home economists who had spoken in 
their favor at all when she stated that 
they “are better than nothing.” A little 
later the Merrill-Palmer School taught 
that there is some nutritional value in 
canned fruits. 

The dietary progress made as the re- 
sult of the previous era’s teachings in 
home economics was gratifying. By this 
time (1915-1927) the amount of vege- 
tables and fruits in the average child’s 
dietary had increased markedly, and the 
now generally accepted necessity of raw 
vegetables in the dietary was introduced. 


Recognition was made at this time 
that the water in which vegetables had 
been cooked was of nutritional value but 
no one seemed to realize that a mini- 
mum amount of water should be used 
in cooking vegetables and fruit; both 
continued to be “drowned” in liquid. 

Dietotherapy was at last being applied 
to childhood disorders. Childhood obe- 
sity was looked upon as a disorder 
worthy of treatment rather than a desir- 





® Rose, ““Every Day Foods in Wartime.” 
™ Kolbe, “The Colleges in War Time and 
After.” 
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able fact. Skimmed milk was used in its 
treatment as soon as mothers could be 
made to understand that only the butter 
fat was really removed so that the 
child’s bones and body would be just as 
well nourished as with whole milk—the 
mineral salts remained in the skimmed 
milk. 

All the newest ideas in child feeding 
were brought directly into the homes of 
the poor by the continued work of Miss 
Lucy Gillett and Dr. Mary Schwartz 
Rose, who centered her attention on 
nursery school zroups through charitable 
organizations. Parents cooperated with 
the dietitian who provided the children 


with a simple but adequate mid-day meal 
as well as mid-morning and afternoon 
milk and fruit or whole grain cookies. 
A general outline was given to the parent 
as to what the child should have at home 
and any advice she might need in the 
preparation of it. Carefully tabulated 
results over a long period of time 
showed that the dietary which included 
milk, whole grains, fruits, vegetables and 
one egg a day yielded the best results 
in growth, weight increase, bone struc- 
ture and freedom from disease. 

The third and last part of this series, 
covering the years 1928-1938 will be pub- 
lished next month. 





If you have not already sent for this ma- 
terial on the study of Infant Nutrition you 
will find it helpful. Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., 
authority on infant feeding and Director 
of Research and Nutrition at the Gerber 
Products Co., covers the subject clearly 


and concisely. 


The Handbook for Teachers outlines an 


up-to-date course of study and _ pro- 


BABY FOODS 


11 Varieties for a More Diversified 
iet 
Apricot and Apple Sauce . . . Beets 
.. « Carrots... Cereal . . . Green 
Beans . . . Liver Soup with Vege- 
tables ... Peas... Prunes... 
Spinach . . . Tomatoes .. . 
Vegetable Soup 





vides the teacher with the latest  find- 
ings of research work. The supple- 
mentary leaflet for students contains many 
informative, unbiased facts on infant 
feeding, helpfully illustrated. This fresh 
approach to the subject has prompted 
much enthusiastic comment. Send for 
as many of these leaflets as you require 


for your students. 


INFANT NUTRITIO 
MADE MORE INTER- 
ESTING. 

Gerber Products Co., 
Dept. 2412 

Fremont, Mich. 

(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed 





FOODS by Fine Foods of Canada, Lad., Tecumseh, 


— Ontario) 


Please send me without cost 
(a) Teacher's Handbook on Infant Nutrition by Lilliaa 
Storms, Ph.D., containing information and sug- 

gestions on how to make lessons more interesting. 

(b) Student’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition to supple- 
ment classroom discussions. ( ) Please state quan- 
tity desired 

(c) A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food 


Write name and address in margin. 
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Christmas Presents from 
Copper 


(Continued from page 460) 


and one-half inches and they cost five 
cents each. After cutting, the edges had 
to be filed until smooth, and then 
smoothed again with fine emery cloth 
(bought at the “5s & 10”). A line one- 
half inch from the edge was drawn in 
pencil around each tray. They were then 
placed on the wooden molds and ham- 
mered with the rounded end of the 
hammer—lightly, so as not to sear the 


copper. After it was made deep enough 


it was placed bottom down on the table 
to be sure it was flat. 


(Some of the 
first trays were as round as a bowl.) 
If they were not flat, they had to be 
hammered until they were. The trays 
were then decorated. Some decorated 
them by putting the tray on a flat iron 
and tapping lightly with the rounded 
end of the hammer in the center and 
around the edges. This gave it a “made 
by hand” Others 
theirs by taking a small awl and turn 


effect. decorated 
ing the tray upside down on a_ piece 
of soft wood or lead and hammering 
the awl, which had been placed on the 
copper, enough to make a dent—not a 
hole—on the right side of the tray, This 


















TAKE NUCOA FOR INSTANCE- 
YOU GEE, IT 1S 8O% FOOD FAT 
AND EXPERIMENTS ON PEOPLE 
SHOW NUCOA TO BE OVER 96% 
DIGESTIBLE" ALSO, BECAUSE 
OF ITS HIGH FAT CONTENT, 
NUCOA SUPPLIES MORE 





LASTING FOOD-ENERGY 
THAN CARBOHYDRATE 
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H'MM... THAT 1S 
INTERESTING 


YES, AND IN ADDITION, 
NUCOA IS A HIGHLY NUTRI- 
TIOUS FOOD. IT SUPPLIES 
ABOUT 3300 CALORIES PER 
POUND AND IS AN EXCELLENT 
SOURCE OF VITAMIN A— 
CONTAINING 7500 USP UNITS 
PER LB... IT NEVER VARIES : 









WELL THEN... DO YOU 
RECOMMEND NUCOA 
TO YOUR STUDENTS 7? 


iS 
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YOU BET | DO! SEVERAL 
OF THEM USE IT NOW. 
CHILDREN AND GROWNUPS 
ALIKE ENJOY ITS DELICIOUS, 
FRESH TASTE. AND HOUSE- 








1. Holmes and Deuel: Am, Jrl. i [ 


Lie A 





Physiol., Vol. 64, P. 479. (Confirmed 


by university workers.) 














in experiments with New Nucoa 2. Munsell, Jrl. A. M. A., Vol. 111, 
P, 250, 1938. 


WIVES SAY THEY SAVE 
MONEY ON EVERY POUND 
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WUCOA HAS CERTAINLY ADVANCED /N THE FOOD FIELD. 
SVE GOT TO FIND OUT EVEN MORE ABOUT IT / 








ND that’s just what 
we want every Home 
Economist to do. Visit 
one of our plants. Exam- 
ine the ingredients in 
America’s largest selling 
. actually see 
it made. But if that’s not 
convenient, write us at 


margarine.. 


88 Lexington Avenue, 
N.Y.C. Ask us any ques- 
tions you may have about 
Nucoa. We'll be glad to 
answer them. Or, better 
still, try Nucoa yourself. 
Test itevery way possible. 
You'll find it stands up 
to every claim made for it. 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


PLANTS: AvenueA& 4th St. 2802So0.KilbourneAve. 1900 Bryant St. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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was done around the edge and some put 
their initials in the center of the tray 
by this method. This gave the “hob 
nail” effect. Others etched dogs, ships, 
initials, etc., in the center of the trays. 
This was done by drawing the design 
with pencil and putting ordinary black 
enamel around the space to be pro- 
tected and design with 
color 
solution of 


painting the 
(applied — with 
Then a weak 
nitric acid (1 part concentrated nitric 
acid to 8 parts water) was poured into 


enamel water 


brushes). 


the tray. If a green smoke is given off, 
the acid is too strong—add some water. 
This is left on from ten to twenty min 
utes. Pour off acid—don’t get any on 
your clothing—and wash tray with cold 
water. (Save the acid to use again 
it will turn blue.) Then take a piece of 
cotton or cloth, dip in turpentine and 
remove the enamel. The tray is now 
finished—except for polishing. We used 
.0003 steel wool (bought from a paint 
shop) and it cleaned it beautifully, 
After finishing the ash trays the girls 
branched off on individual problems. 
Some made book ends by using copper 
and bending it into shape. Then they 
etched patterns on them or cut objects 
from aluminum and branded them on. 
Initials, etc., were used 
Patterns were drawn on paper, cut and 
pasted on the metal. Since there were 
so many curves and corners, we had to 
order a jeweler’s saw from the Craft 
Service, 360 University Avenue, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. This cost $1.80. (It takes 


some practice to use the saw without 


monograms, 


breaking the blade, but the blades only 
Always hold the 
saw straight up and down—perpendicu- 
lar to the metal you are cutting.) Others 


cost two cents each. 


bought stained book ends made from 
patterns cut 
copper and aluminum on these. 


wood, and nailed from 
These 
were all polished with steel wool and 
waxed—both the wood and the metal—- 
to keep from tarnishing, 

We ordered 44” 
Silver bracelets for .05 and .15 respec 
Craft Service. The 
edges were filed and smoothed and the 


and 1” rough German 


tively from the 


bracelets were hammered, etched, or 


decorated in any way desired. Several 
of the girls wrote their names in enamel 
and etched them on. They then ham 
mered around the etched part. These 
were bent on the arm made by the agri 
culture boys. I believe these were the 
most popular Christmas presents made 

Desk calendars, letter openers, candle 
holders, plates, bowls, and wall plaques 
were made with litthe money and a lot of 
imagination, 

With a litthe work and a lot of en 
thusiasm this unit on metal work is 


possible for any home economics 


course. One thing that is necessary, 
however, is a teacher who won't object 


to noise! 
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Ellen H. Richards 


(Continued from page 461) 


Mutual Life Insurance Company; her 
studies in the application of heat to food 
materials; her share in the directing of 
the New England Kitchen, the Rumford 
Kitchen at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, school lunch projects, the Sun- 
shine Laundry, the Laboratory Kitchen 
and the Women’s Commons at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and the publication 
of many books on different aspects of 
notable 
of which Sanita- 
tion.” In 1879 she was elected a member 
of the American Mining 
Engineers and in 


sanitary engineering, the most 
is, “Conservation of 


Institute of 
1907 
honorary life member. 

Her 


broad, 


was made an 
work for women was. equally 
With the help of the Woman's 
Educational Association she established 
in November 1876, a women’s research 
laboratory in offered by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The discontinued in 
1883 when the Institute opened a sepa- 
for sanitary chemistry 
under 


space 


Laboratory was 
rate laboratory 
and Mrs. 


Prof. Richards, took possession of the 


Richards, as assistant 


office provided in this laboratory. 

She was one of two women who in 
1881 issued the call to women college 
graduates which led to the organizatign 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
later known as the American Association 
of University Women. 

To Home Economies girls, Mrs. Rich- 
ards leadership in the Home Economics 
movement is her greatest achievement. 
From her early interest in the chemistry 
of foods she progressed to what she 
called “Euthenics,” or the science of the 
controlled environment for right living. 
In 1899 she organized the Lake Placid 
Conference, which in 1908, became the 
American Home Economies Association 
of which she was the first president. 


sy 1899, the form of the home was 


being gradually but) surely changed. 
Persons began to ask, to use Mrs. Rich 
ards’s own words: “What are the 
essentials which must be retained in a 
house if it is to be a home? What 
work may be done outside? What 


standards must be maintained within? 
How can schools be made to help? What 
instruction should go into the curriculum 
of the is the 
duty of the higher educational and pro 


What the 


roused to action to 


lower schools, and what 


fessional schools? forces in 


community can be 
secure for the coming race the benefits 
of material progress?” 

The function of the Lake Placid con 


Mrs. 


to put in touch with each other, persons 


ference, as Richards saw it, was 


of like interests and pursuits from 


widely separated parts of the country, 


for the purpose of formulating a policy 


for meeting these specific questions 
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Into the work of the Home Economics 
Association Mrs, Richards entered with 
all her great enthusiasm, believing that 
though its field was not very exactly 
outlined, nor very clearly marked off 
from that of any other applied science, 
it was sufficiently well defined to war- 
rant bringing together a band of work- 
And 


Economics is a 


ers into a separate organization. 
far as Home 
distinct field of 
body of knowledge, the credit is largely 
due to Mrs. Richards. On this point Dr 
G3 the Office of 
Experiment Stations, said: “To Liebig 


in so 


work and a definite 


Langworthy, of 


(a German chemist) belongs the credit 
for bringing together isolated facts 





and for so adding to them as to produce 
the new subject of Agricultural Chem 
istry ... In the same way Mrs. Richards 
did than 
together a great many known facts and 


more any one else to bring 


to add a new member, Home Economics, 
to the group of subjects which a man 
or a select for serious 
study or for practical application.” 


Although had 


educational need which 


woman may 


the 
Econom 


others recognized 
Home 
ics was to fill, it was Mrs. Richards who 
organized the Home Economics move 
She had a 
She had 


inspire it 


ment and gave it force 
natural capacity for leadership 
enthusiasm, and the power to 


in others. 


Free! Newly revised edition of 


Better Buymanship booklet on Shoes 
Full of helpful up-to-the-minute information 


With WYN WIN 


“Shoes"’ will be helpful to you both as a teacher 
and as a consumer. Just revised from cover to 
cover, this popular Better Buymanship volume 
contains a wealth of dependable buying informa 
tion on this important wardrobe item 

What is the lowest price you should pay for a 
good shoe? Is size a safe guide to fit? What kind of 
heel permits a natural walk and what is the pres 
ent stvle trend in heels? Why is a good insole so 
important and how can you judge its quality? 
How can you tell when a shoe fits properly? Why 
is it practical to buy shoes otf medinm quality for 
children? Does ‘‘all leather’’ guarantee shoe qual 
itv and how can different leathers be recognized 

These are some of the many shoe questions this 
Diagrams and 


booklet photographs 


illustrate the te 


answers 
xt which was written by an im 


partial authority in consultation with leather and 


shoe specialists. You will find ‘‘Shoes’’ a useful 
Research Department PHE-M, Household Finance Cc 
Please send me without obligation a tree copy of 
Consumer Education 
Name 
Cully 
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classroom text as well as a he Ipful buving guide 


This booklet is one of 30 volumes in the House 


hold Finance Library of Consumer Education 
These are supplied to teachers for mailing cost 
only. If vou are not already acquainted with the 
Library, this sample volume will introduce you 
to the scrics The coupon below will bring vo l 
copy of “Shoes” without obligation, Why don't 
you send the Col pon now 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


~«. one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 235 branches in 152 cities 
1878 Com pletingS Veur , ¢ lmner nbkaw 1938 
ywation, YIY Michigan A Cl i 
Also a li vw the other ¢ in Librar 
Ad 
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Start a Class 
in Child Care 


Classes in the proper care of chil- 
dren are springing up rapidly all 
over the country as an integral part 
of Home Economics courses. 


The one most important piece of 
equipment is 


The CHASE BABY 


It is a life-sized manikin built for 
hard, constant use. Almost every- 
thing can be taught with a Chase 
Baby that is essential in modern 
child care—bathing, ear and nose 
swabbing, powdering, feeding, hygi- 
enic care, dressing, making and laun- 
dering baby clothes. 


Schools, colleges, baby clinics every- 
where recommend the Chase Baby 
exclusively for this use because it 
meets all technical requirements. 


For full information, write to: 
M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place 
Pawtucket, R. I. 














Ae a j % 
A wW 
EVERY ROAST 
Done fo a Tura! 


Tell ‘‘at a glance’ when roast 
ls done to your liking rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts. 

tains juice and flavor, Reduces 
excessive shrinkage Accurate, 
easy-to-read, Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish. On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid, 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC 
6 Rock d St., Rochester, N. Y 


ROCHESTER roast meat 
THERMOMETER 





| Equipment And Its Care 
(Continued from page 470) 


of white lead to close the joint, knife 
edge though it may be. In the case of 
plastered kitchens, the impact of uten- 
sils and the constant wiping and scrub- 
bing of the tops is a test which no ad- 
jacent plaster or painted wall surface 
can survive, and in a short time the 
wall area for several inches above the 
work tables becomes extremely shabby. 
Raised backs to work tables minimize 
this. For such kitchens where funds are 
reduced to a minimum the plaster should 
be especially chosen to resist impact and 
wear. For example, Keenes cement 
plaster up to a height of 6’-0” and 
domestic on up if needs be, or a cement 
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plaster in place of the Keenes cement 
is strongly recommended. 

Whenever possible a glazed tile fac- 
ing to the kitchen walls carried up to 
a height of 6’-0” is always a good in- 
vestment. It is permanently of good 


| appearance, easily cleaned and dispenses 


with paint and repairs. 

Another matter which enters into 
cleaning and maintenance expense is the 
type of kitchen floor specified. In this 
respect several things enter into the 
situation aside from the matter of ini- 
tial cost. 

The type of floor most frequently 
adopted is quarry tile which should be 
set with close joints. 

Terrazzo floors are of good initial 
appearance in a_ kitchen, but in the 
course of time the areas near the range 
and steam cooking apparatus would 
likely break up on the surface, due to 
the peculiar action of grease on the 
cement binder which tends to disinte- 
grate and release the marble chips. 
Then too unless a specially dense hard 
marble is used the floor is absorbent 
and in time becomes permanently off 
color. 

Magnesite or floors 
should not be specified for kitchens. 
This material is admittedly of low initial 
cost and more comfortable in use than 
tile or cement; it does not strike a chill 
in one’s legs, but unfortunately it will 
not stand up under the heavy traffic en- 
countered in the kitchen, In a fairly 
short time the top skin wears off in 
patches and leaves these areas absorbent 


composition 


of the grease and spilling which can 
be considered typical of a kitchen. Con- 
sequently the cleaning expense mounts, 
and long before the original investment 
has been justified a replacement of the 
floor surface becomes a chronic problem. 
Cement floors are often specified as a 
measure of structural economy. This is 
not in a true sense a realizable fact, 
and when laid according to ordinary 
custom and method a cement kitchen 
floor is a constant source of trouble. 
It too is hard on the feet, chilling to 


the legs and further it is depressing in 
appearance despite meticulous cleaning. 
In time the grease acts to disintegrate 
the surface especially near the cooking 
apparatus. Painting is resorted to in 
many instances as a relief, but paint was 
never intended as a permanent resistance 
to traffic, so the problem remains ever 
present throughout the life of the plant. 

This then is the point of view to 
take; an error of choice or ill advise- 
ment in anything structural or in the 
fixed equipment has to be contended 
with as “a thorn in the flesh” for years, 
and is passed on as a legacy to one’s 
successors in office. The wisdom of 
care and discrimination in correctly 
specifying is evident. 

A cement floor, if none other is pos- 
sible to obtain, should be laid with a 
rich top coat, well  trowelled, and 
marked off into squares with fine lines 
to permit any checking which may sub- 
sequently take place to occur at these 
regularly defined locations. The surface 
should be chemically hardened and 
waterproofed, and dusted with powdered 
carborundum before the set takes place 
to afford good traction. Such a floor 
would give the ultimate service of any 
cement investment, and reduce to a 
minimum the relatively high cleaning 
expense which is typical of all floors 
of this type when used in a kitchen. 

Some of the foregoing points raised 
may appear a trifle remote from the 
operation of school lunch kitchens, but 
they contribute to smoother functioning 
and reduction of overhead which in the 
final sense is always reflected in the 
real value and quality of service af- 
forded the student patrons. 


School Lunchroom Man- 
agers and Directors Sec- 
tional Meeting 


A sectional meeting of the lunchroom 
managers and directors of the North 
Eastern Ohio Teachers Association was 
held on Friday, October 28th. 

The meeting was of outstanding value 
to those attending. Three subjects 
were stressed in which school lunch- 
room managers are keenly interested; 
ways to promote better lunch selection; 
purchasing; and the new equipment 
needed for lunchrooms, 

Mrs. Lucille Myers, lunchroom man 
ager, Cleveland, spoke on ways to pro 
mote better lunch selection, which she 
has found successful in actual daily 
practice. 

Mr. Edward F. Smircina, purchasing 
agent, Cleveland Board of Education, 
spoke on “Purchasing for the School 
Lunchroom”. 

Mr. Owen Webber, counsel on pub 
lic feeding, New York City, spoke on 
“Good Equipment Necessary for Effi 
cient Lunchroom Operation”. 
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Re-introduction of Native 
Handicrafts 


Native crafts in many parts of the 
country have been reintroduced by WPA 
projects for the unemployed which are 
usually set up in localities where native 
material can be utilized, according to 
Margaret IF. Ryan in School Life. In 
the Virginia mountains, workers are pro- 
ducing linen from home-grown flax and 
Spanish-American WPA workers at San 
Luis, Colo., are carding, dyeing, 
spining raw wool and making it 
colonial 


and 
into 
rugs of Spanish designs. In 
North Dakota a ceramics project utilizes 
the pottery clay native to the western 
part of the State. Florida WPA work- 
ers are making use of cocoanut fronds 
and native grasses to make hats, rugs, 
mats, and other articles. Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi are using na- 
tive plants for basketry. 

Chippewa Indians in Minnesota have 
produced articles in beadwork and leath- 
ercraft. In Arizona, workers have ham- 
mered native copper into bowls, platters, 
book-ends, ladles, and other utensils. 


Mummers ond Waite 
of Christmastide 


(Continued from page 466) 


Great Britain of the Middle Ages. In 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden, the Pays 
Basque and many other countries, bands 
of men and lads arrayed like the Three 
Kings, Herod, Judas, the birds and 
beasts of the manger, or other significant 
characters, enact traditional plays 
fore the eyes of delighted village folk. 
Often the performers are accompanied, 
preceded or followed by singers of sa- 
cred carols. These musicians hold much 
the same place in European folk life as 
waits British and 
American communities. 

The Christmas waits (from the Old 
French waite, gaite, meaning a guard 
or watchman) as known today originated 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
watchmen who used to “pipe the watch” 
flagelot, to mark the 
During the reign 


be- 


occupy in modern 


on hautboy or 
passage of the hours. 
of Edward IV the court waits held of 


fices similar to that of pages. They 
were paid for their services, both in 
money and in board and wages. The 


ancient Liber Niger Domus Regis, the 
book of Fdward IV’s household ex- 
penses, speaks of “. . . a wayte, that 
nyghtely from Mychelmas to Shreve 
Thorsdaye pipe the watch within this 
courte fowere tymes, and maketh bon 
gayte at every chambre doare and of- 
fyce, as well as feare of pyckers and 
(pickers and _ stealers). 
Seginning in the 
London had its corporation waits,—or- 
ganized bands of players who received 
for acting as wedding musi- 


1938 


pilfers” 


sixteenth century, 


payment 
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cians. Their costumes during this period 
and the century following were in keep- 
ing with the position of professional 
musicians. Blue gowns, red sleeves and 
caps, and gleaming silver collars, gave 
the waits a unique appearance, even in 
an age noted for elegance in attire. 

By the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies the waits or street watchmen be- 
came noted for their serenades during 
Christmas tide. The 
custom of welcoming the birth of Christ 


waits’ charming 


on the Eve of the great festival was 


introduced into America at an _ early 


time. The Puritans, it is true, frowned 


on the observance of Christmas in the 






A Star Recipe Is 
Born... and Irradi- 
ated Carnation 
Milk, as usual, con- 
tributes that special 
quality which good cooks asso- 
ciate with the use of this creamy- 
smooth, rich milk.... Have you 
a copy of the Carnation Cook 
Book? Please note the coupon. 


CARNATION COMPANY 
702E Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please find enclosed 15c in (coin) (stamps) to 
cover cost and postage, for the de luxe Carnation 
‘ook Book. 





“From Contented 







Name 
Address. . 


City. . State... 





If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


What Ho 
(CLEMON-CREAM 


Once the day 
celebrated, 


State of Massachusetts. 


became generally however, 


residents of Boston’s fashionable Bea 
con Hill section lost no time in placing 
the 


night of December twenty-fourth, to en 


candles in their front windows on 
courage the carol singers to stop before 
the 


of fourteenth century England were the 


their homes and sing. Thus waits 


forerunners of New England's Christ- 
mas Eve carol singers; and today there 
are few American communities, scattered 
across theland, which do not boast de 
scendants of Britain’s musical watchmen 
to help them keep the vigil for Beth 


lehem’s Holy Babe 
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out increasing caloric value. The value 
of good nutrition for children is amply 
shown by reports of current research 
problems, particularly those described by 
Dr. Lydia Roberts, who spoke at the 
banquet on Friday evening, describing 
studies made on two groups of school 


Cafeteria Directors Meet 
(Continued from page 472) 
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A CHRISTMAS 


ff 


Conference Studies 


Reports of conference studies on Lay- 
outs were given by Mary De Garmo 


oieaniaatie Bryan; on Dishwashing Compounds and children when a supplementary food was 
Laws of Dishwashing and Sterilization, used with “adequate diets”. This talk 

For The by Marian C. Allen, John Marshall High was the same as that given at the Mil- 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; and on work- waukee meeting of the American 

BUSY Dietetic Association and, will be pub- 


ing out a score card on sanitation, by 
Olive Fay, East High School, Rochester. 








lished in full in their Journal. Miss 
Hawley emphasized the use of milk as 
a source of protein and gave a good talk 


TEACHER 











These will be discussed at greater length 
next month. 
The report by Miss Fay was especially 





THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The Way to a Man’s Heart 
Compiled by Mrs, Simon Kander 


on vitamin requirements for children. 
interesting. She told how six lunch- Miss Frances Hoag, Permsylvania 
room managers were appointed to study Dairy Council, explained the work of 
local conditions in the Rochester schools the nutrition committee of the Pennsyl- | 
vania Dietetic Association in developing 
a series of educational charts that were 


{ will solve all the gift-giving problems of the 
busy teacher. You will want one of your own. 
too. Anyone interested in good food, well cooked, 
will welcome a copy of this outstanding Cook 
Book. It is recommended by hundreds of thou- 
sands of daily users. The 3,000 recipes tested in 


and to determine what effort was being 
made to adopt or keep to sanitary meth- 


a home kitchen are practical and up-to-the-minute 
White washable cover. Handy index, 
festive red and green jacket. PRICE 
THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 

715 N. Van Buren St. 








Op 


A 


Adds Life to WHITE SAUCE 
For Free Sample and Prize Recipe Book... Write 
Angostura—Dept. F —155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

SN NRE BE 








$2.50 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
RS PEREIRA IS FRE PE IAA FAIS POPE TA Sa Ta Pe 
Since 1824 





A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


Of course you, too, are planning 
to have at least ONE holiday PRO- 
GRAM at TEA, EXHIBIT, or PARTY. 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 
PROGRAM: You will find listed 

here a book suggesting CHRISTMAS 

GIFTS, a book on SOCIAL ETI- 

QUETTE for special occasions, and 

suggestions for PLAYS, SONGS, and 

FOODS for your CHRISTMAS TEAS 

and BANQUETS. 

BOOK: THINGS A GIRL CAN 
MAKE FOR THE HOME, con- 
tains many things suitable for in- 
expensive Christmas gifts, cloth 
__ aeoer eee $1.00 

BOOK: SOCIAL USAGE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, contains all manners 
and customs for party and holiday 
occasions. 

PLAYS: Send for our catalogue list- 
ing 100 plays for all home eco- 
nomics occasions. 

SONGS: Send for our catalogue list- 
ing many songs especially written 
for HOME ECONOMICS programs. 

FASHION SHOWS: Perhaps your 
program will include a fashion re- 
vue of the garments made this fall. 
We have exactly the FASHION 
SHOW IDEA to make this program 
a success. 


Write for Our Catalogue 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City Missouri 
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ods in the daily and weekly care of 
kitchen equipment; the essential steps in 
dishwashing; roach and rodent elimina- 
tion. This preliminary investigation re- 
sulted in an effort to draw up a score 
card that could be used in checking sani- 
tary conditions in the lunchrooms. 
Through the cooperation of the Roches- 
ter Board of Health, a copy of a score 
card used in the District of Columbia 
was secured and used as a basis, elimi- 
nating however, the numerical manner 
of scoring which the committee felt was 
clumsy and impractical in this case. The 
new score card was developed using two 
indicating those factors 
that were under the control of the man- 
ager, and the second those not under 


columns, one 


her control, and checking only in terms 
of “good” or “poor’—good with a black 
mark and poor with a red. Briefly, the 
use of this score card helped raise the 
standards of cleanliness and sanitation 
in Rochester school lunchrooms. It was 
helpful and stimulating to the managers 
and gave the workers in the different 
lunchrooms a definite pride in the care 
and cleanliness of their own domain. 


Nutritive Standards in Low Cost 
Lunches 

The nutritive standards in low cost 

effect of 

lunches on the physical growth of school 


lunches and_ the adequate 
children; methods or means of increas- 
ing the palatability and attractiveness of 
food, formed the basis for talks and 
discussion at the second session, held on 
Saturday morning. 

In talking on the nutritive standards 
Estelle Hawley, 
pointed out 


of low cost lunches, 


University of Rochester, 
that a large proportion of our country’s 
population is handicapping itself through 
the inadequacy of their daily diet. Ef 
forts made to provide an “adequate” 
diet are not always sufficient; the aim 
“optimum diet” in 
planning dietaries for school children 

this includes all nutritive essentials with- 


or goal should be an 


effectively used to graphically acquaint 
P.T.A. members and high school stu- 
dents with the work done in school 


lunchrooms. 
Entertainment 


The annual hanquet was held at the 
beautiful Oak Hill Country Club in 
Rochester, with the Rochester Dietetic 
Association as hostesses. The annual 
luncheon was on Saturday at the Hotel 
Seneca with the Rochester Home Eco- 
nomics Association as hostesses. 


New Officers 


Gencral Chairman, Constance Hart, 
Director of School Lunchrooms, Board 
of Education, Rochester, New York. 
Vice Chairman, Mrs. Mary de Garmo 
3ryan, Teachers New York 
City. Treasurer, Grace Helene Miller, 
Board of Education, New York City 
Secretary, Dorothea Behn, Cafeteria 
Manager, Central High School, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


College, 
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Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 
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SUCCESSFUL HOME FURNISHING 


By Thelma M. Burrows 


A very practical treatment of the whole range of home fur- 
nishing for the average American home, by one who has had 
experience as an expert adviser on the subject. Discusses 
furniture, floor coverings, draperies, and requirements of special 
rooms; emphasizes need for suitability, charm, smartness, and in- 
dividuality, and tells how to attain these ends with durable yet 
inexpensive materials. Shows the way to beauty and comfort 
without great personal effort, and with a good deal of personal 
pleasure. Well illustrated, $2.75. 


PLANNING YOUR HOME 


By Ericson and Soules 
For classes in home planning and social living. Covers 
choice of architectural design, location of home site, analysis of 
each room with reference to needs it serves, ete., ete. Provides 
information on many subjects relating to the home which will be 
helpful to home-economics students in after years. Many 
illustrations. $2.00. 
Ask for descriptive circular 
“Stars on the Home Economics Stage” 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS Peoria, Illinois 








THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1938-39, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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RECIPE AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


If you are not already receiving my recipe and information 
cards, send me your name and address. The cards— 
standard file size—contain interesting and practical 
recipes and important scientific information about Dole 
Pineapple and Pineapple Juice. They will be sent to you 
regularly free of charge. 

if you have any questions or problems you want to dis- 
cuss, write to me. I'll be glad to answer you personally, 


dinicia Cusr- 


Dole Home Economist 





Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


"INEAPPLE GEM 
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ALL 


ABOUT Vimar 
S ILK “We spin 


the Tale of 
( {OLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
--folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STOCKINGS 











You Can Get Better Results 
with a 
BLODGETT OVEN 
Write for details: 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont 














SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 






Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


$500 
Complete 
F.O.B. 
Chicago 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
3800 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 


Send for Price List 








How to get the teaching material— 
see page 455, November Practical 
Home Economics. 





every Home Economist — 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


Jormerly 


National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issues 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Foods styled to the particular needs 
of Hotels, Restaurants and Institu- 
tions. Patterned to merit public 
favor, and to be served with profit. 


John Sexton & Co.-Chicago-Brooklyn 


NY oD, ¢ TO QUALITY 


FOODS 
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Budgets, Budgets 


Everywhere 
(Continued from page 467) 


tage, since an otherwise simple form 
has been made difficult by condensing it 
to fit a pocket size book. It is difficult 
to sce what is to be gained by carrying 
a budget book in the pocket, 

Reader Mail, Inc., publishes “How to 
Budget and Buy for Better Living,’ by 
Rose Biery Andrews, This booklet is 
usually ordered through newspapers. Its 
main bid is a detailed discussion along 
lines similar to the Lefax publication, 
but its record keeping forms have been 
condensed beyond the point of prac- 
ticability. 

“Stretching the Dollar’® has a set of 
original, practical, simple forms which 
provide a complete picture of family 
finances in a manner similar to business 
records. At its price, it is one of the 
best values obtainable in a budget book. 
It is published by the Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Trussell Manufacturing Company pub- 
’” which offers very 
little text matter, but features a beauti- 


lishes “My Budget, 


ful set of forms which, at first glance, 
appear rather complicated, but upon ex- 
amination prove to be a practical, inter- 
esting, method which provides accurate, 
day to day control. Under the “My 
Budget” method savings are set aside 
first from the income, then luxuries, 
next fixed expenses, and finally daily 
items. One of the forms breaks down the 
daily items into a fixed daily amount, 
and allows a comparison of amounts 
spent with amounts allowed to spend on 
any day of the month. Its summary 
forms provide analysis and comparisons 
in much greater detail than the usual 
budget book. “My Budget” is a com- 
panion publication to “My Finances,” 
which provides a complete system of 
personal accounting, and is evidently in- 
tended for the use of those in the 
higher income brackets. 

“Better Homes & Gardens Simplified 
Family Budget,’ published by the 
Meredith Publishing Company, is a 
summary treatment of the expense rec- 
ord type of system. No daily record is 
provided, the greater part of the method 
being devoted to setting up the budget 
and making comparisons, Records of 
expenses are made by totals for the 
week or month, The comparisons are 
handled in an original, interesting man- 
ner, The sheets are printed in green 
and red, and as long as figures stay in 
the green everything is under control, 
but as soon as a red block is reached, 
“Danger” is flashed. 

LaSalle Extension University pub- 
lishes an expense record type of budget 
book under the imposing title of “Per- 
sonal Budget Record and Guide to a 
Successful Saving and Personal Secur- 


ity Plan.”" Great stress is laid on the 
necessity of keeping detailed records of 
expenditures, and an important part of 
the system is a type of pocket memo- 
randum book which ties into the gen 
eral records, 

“Executives Personal Record Sys- 
tem,”” manufactured by The Reynolds 
& Reynolds Company, is a combination 
check book, which is printed to order 
with the name of the user and his bank, 
and a cash record system. The system 
follows double entry bookkeeping prin- 
ciples very closely, separate pages being 
provided for cash receipts and cash 
disbursements, and the summary forms 
amounting to a condensed double entry 
ledger. Provision is made for disburse- 
ments by check or by currency, records 
of bank transactions, and periodic finan- 
cial statements. It is essentially an 
accounting system on a cash basis, pro 
viding records on a budget basis, and is 
to be recommended to anyone handling 
most of his cash transactions by check 

In addition to the foregoing account 
books, various publications are available 
which are entirely or mainly discussions 
of budget science and control of spend- 
ing. Household Finance Corporation 
publishes a group of free booklets on 
budgeting, spending, and allied subjects, 
and a group of “Better Buymanship’™ 
booklets on various commodities at a 
nominal price. “Planning and Recording 
Family Expenditures,” discussed under 
the envelope method, is a very detailed 
treatment of budgeting in general 
“Planning Today for 
Spending,”™ 


Tomorrow’s 
published by Good House 
keeping Magazine, is an interesting, in 
formal discussion of the principal items 
of living costs and budget methods 
“The Technique of Spending,” distrib- 
uted free by John Wanamaker, is novel 
in that it discusses so-called “Case 
Histories”’—actual budgeting problems 
solved by Wanamaker’s Budget Service 

It is obvious that, with few exceptions, 
the value of a ready made budget sys 
tem, from the standpoint of the user, 
cannot be judged by its price. Many of 
the free publications are as useful and 
practical as the high priced systems. 
After using a standard system for a 
short time, many people find that the 
most practical and economical system 
is prepared by purchasing an ordinary 
columnar ruled account book, heading 
the columns to fit their individual needs. 

It must be remembered that budgeting 
to be successful must be flexible and 
adaptable to individual needs as regards 
the preparation of the budget and also 
as regards record keeping. It is prob- 
ably for this reason that budgets are 
literally “everywhere,”—most of these 
publications are widely sold, and their 
users swear by them, in most cases 
justly. Each has its good points and its 


(Continued on page 488) 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 
The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


1. Joan Finds Out. 
One-act play for senior highschool Clothing 
Classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 


2. Martha Washington Returns. 
A one-act play for highschool child develop- 


ment classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 
3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 
Shoe. 


Fashion show for younger girls. Pantomime, 
two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 
4. A Television Style Show. 


Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, an- 
nouncer. 15¢ 


5. Playing the Game. 

Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, 

four boys. 25¢ 
6. Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls 

and three boys. 25¢ 
7. Abigail’s Print Shop. 

One-act play for highschool clothing classes. 

Three girls, one boy, and models. 15c 
8. Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 

(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girls, 

models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. 

Four main characters and models. 15¢ 
9. This Modern Generation. 

Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25c¢ 
10. The Uses of Adversity. 

One-act and three scenes for homemaking 

classes. Five boys and five girls. 25c¢ 


11. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 
Costume. 
Two short plays for college students. Six girls. 
Any number of models. 20c 
12. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 
Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 
classes, Nine girls and extras. 15c 


13. Hollyhocks for You. 
Deals with family relationships. 5 girls, 2 


boys. 25¢ 
14. A Home Management Play. 
Four girls, six boys. 15¢ 


15. The Country Cousin. 
4 main characters all girls. Based on personal 
appearance and good grooming. 15c¢ 


16. A Modern Cinderella. 
6 girls. Based on general home economics. 15c 


17. Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 
boys. 15¢ 


Order These Plays by Number. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Announcing 
PROGRESSIVE HOME MAKING SERIES 


by Maude Richman Calvert 


and Leila Bunce Smith 
ee ae e 
NEW FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING 


NEW FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING 
WORK BOOK 


ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING 


ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING 
WORK BOOK 


For information, write 


TURNER E. SMITH & COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree St., N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 

















This FREE Book 
Will Help You- 


If You Are Thinking of 
Buying Home Economics 
Furniture 





7 Contains 12 
. BLUEPRINTS 
and Complete 
Details for 
12 Different Sizes 


of Complete 
HOME e&¢C onomics 








7 Wee KEWAUNEE 
f UNIT KITCHENS 
Shows complete line of Unit Kitchen 
Furniture; Cabinet Sinks, Storage, 
Utility and Wardrobe Cabinets; 
Serving Tables and Chairs; Auto- 
matic Adjustable Kitchen Stools, ete. 
Kewaunee Serving Table No 
7 ‘ . U-6350 and General Service 
You'll find this Free Book offers Chair No. U-6520 
you the best solution to your prob- _ 
lem of attractive, durable,  con- 


venient and economical furniture 
for your school’s Home Economics 
Department. 


Write for it today. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Yo Ce “Welded Fiore Cabinet Sinks 


C. G, Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
271 Lincoin St,, Kewaunee, Wis, 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, WN. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, fil. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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fit Last 


We have an ideal 


BINDER 


for your copies of 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


A green fabrikoid stiff 
board cover with gold let- 
tering. It will hold a full 
year’s copies of the maga- 
zine and keep them in 


shape for reference. 


An ornament to any book 
shelf. Delivered to you 
for only $1.50. 


ay 


a) 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


| 
| 





Budgets, Budgets 
Everywhere 
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but good or bad, they all 
varying 


weaknesses, 
accomplish their purpose in 
degrees, since all, if kept up, are a step 
in the direction of careful, methodical, 
budgeting. 

Columnar expense 
distributed free 


record budget 


books are by the fol- 

lowing companies : 

Hopkins Place Savings Bank, 
Maryland...“Family Expense Record” 

Rome Savings Bank, New York, 
“A Financial Plan” 

Central Savings Bank, New York City 

sudget & Expense Record” 

Savings Bank, New York 

“A Financial Guide’ 
Cities Service Company, New York City, 
3udget Book” 


Baltimore, 


Rome, 


“Family 
East River 


“Personal 


‘ ents of Documents, Washington, 
D. 

. McC airs * "Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 25c. 

. Samuel Ward Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 50. 

. Samuel Ward Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 25c to 50c, according 
to style of binding. 

. National Book Comnany, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, 35c and up, according to type and 
binding. 

; NT Inc., 
$2. 

. Reeder Mail, Inc., 635 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 10c. 

. Whitman ’ publishing Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin. 10c. On sale at 10c stores and dis- 
tributed free by the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Trussell Manufacturing Pough- 
keepsie, New York. $2.75 

. Meredith Publishing Company, 
Towa. 25c. 

. LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, II- 
linois. 25c. 

. The Reynolds and Reynolds Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 35. 

. Household 
Illinois. 

. Good Housekeeping 


City. 25c. ; 
. John Wanamaker, New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Comps iny, 
Des Moines, 


Chicago, 


New York 


Finance Corporation, 


Magazine, 


A Homemaking Teacher Faces 
the New Year 


(Continued from page 477) 


not exploiting them. Let’s hope that 
greater casualness in regard to children 
and their petty iils and discipline prob- 
lems will come from knowing how to 
diagnose the case. And above all, let us 
help her grow up enough emotionally 
that every minor irritation will not bring 
down a storm of wrath on her poor 
family. 

I believe that foods and_ clothing 
should still be taught. The good mana- 
ger knows that the wise purchase and 
food and the careful 

of clothing are the 


preparation of 
choice and care 
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